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retained, greater prominence has been given to industrial and social develop- 
ment. References for collateral reading have been inserted at frequent in- 
tervals, and many new maps and pictures introduced. 
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AMERICAN STUDENTS IN GERMANY 


Of the 34,698 students attending the 
twenty-one German classical universities, 
353 are Americans. One hundred and 
fifty-six of these are at the University of 
Berlin; the next largest number, fifty- 
nine, are at Leipzig. 

All these universities, except one, have 
four faculties, namely: theology, law, 
. medicine, and philosophy. The excep- 
tion—Munster in Westphalia—has but 
two faculties—theology and philosophy. 
The universities of Bonn, Breslau, and 
Tubingen, have each a Catholic faculty as 
well as Protestant. 

Many Germans during the four years of 
their student life, make it an object to at- 
tend several universities. In theory, all 
. German universities are on an equality 

in the eyes of the law. Operas, concerts, 
etc., attract students to Berlin and other 
large cities in the winter. Berlin is great 
in medicine and philosophy, but Heidel- 
. berg is also great, not only in these two 
branches of learning, but in law and 
chemistry, while Leipzig stands at the 
head in history and economics. 

American students are permitted to 
matriculate in German universities on the 
production of a passport, but if the stu- 
dent intends to take a degree, a college 
diploma must be presented, or an exam- 
ination passed. 

The expense of living in a German uni- 
’ versity town is not high. $600 to $800 a 
_ year will amply suffice, if study is the ob- 
ject, but many American students are 
getting through on a much smaller sum. 
The university fees are not heavy,—a 
room, with morning coffee, can be got for 
from $7 to $9 a month, and $25 a month 
will cover dinner and supper daily. 
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VARIETIES. 


Uncle Frank—“So you have completed 


your college course? Do you think the 
four years have been profitably 
pied?” 
Maurice—‘Upon the whole, yes. But it 
seems to me that if so much time were 
not given to study, a man might turn out 
a more pronounced success at football, or 
sculling.”’ 
Mrs. Bounce—‘“I’d have you know that 
my son is on speaking terms with the 
best people,in town!” 
Mrs. Lamb—‘“Indeed! Is he a car con- 
ductor, or a waiter at the eating-house?”’ 
He—“You are the first woman I ever 
loved,” 
She—"Well, I don’t know about that; 


ever told that you loved her. I could see 
that by the awkward way you do it.” 


“And you're really a lord?” said th 
maiden. 

“Of course. Do you think I’m an im- 

9” 3 

“No; oh, no; but papa says one can’t 
be too cautious these days. Would you 
mind bringing me one of those abstracts 
of title I hear so much about before I give 
you my answer?”—Chicago Post. 
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port (recently published in advance sheets 


of volume 2 of the 1901 report of Dr. W. 
T. Harris, United States Commissioner of 
Education), the foregoing facts are gath- 
ered, says: “Our system of education in 
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THE MAGAZINE 


and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
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AS ITHERS SHE US. 


BY ELBRIDGE H. SABIN. 


Rumor has it that a teacher in a large Iowa city 
recently felt called upon to talk to her scholars on 
the evils of the gum chewing habit. She is a bright 
woman, loved by her pupils, and as she looked into 
their attentive faces, she actually became eloquent. 
What ‘her peroration might have been is unknown, 
however, for just as she reached the climax, a wad of 
gum dropped from her own mouth to the floor. 
Then the boys and girls raised such an uproar that, 
in the language of the father of one of the children, 
“the teacher had to go way back and sit down.” No 
wonder. 

During the meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, we were favored with a call from a 
young man, who for some seven years has been prin- 
cipal in a small village at a very meager salary. He 
could teach well, he said, and he could govern. 
There never was any complaint. His preparation 
was ample for a better place; and he could not under- 
stand why other men with no better qualifications 
could interview school boards and be elected, while 
no board seemed to be favorably impressed with his 
personal applications. All the time he was bemoan- 
ing his hard luck, the presence of a mass of gum in 
his mouth was very evident, and between sentences 
his jaws worked with increasing vigor. The sound of 
the operation was audible throughout the room. 
And some school boards had not been favorably im- 
pressed with him. No wonder. 

The trouble with these teachers is not lack of 
either training or knowledge. Both have attended 
good normal schools. Both have note books filled 
with outlines of lectures by some of the best and 
most practical school men and women of the land. 
Both have heard talks and, addresses without num- 
her, emphasizing the fact that in the schoolroom, as 
elsewhere, example is worth more than precept, and 
either of them before an educational meeting, prob- 
ably, could ‘make a rousing speech on the subject, 
“Doctor, heal thyself.” 

What, then, is the matter? Some of us cannot 
bring our education home to ourselves. ‘The profes- 
sor of hygiene dies for want of exercise and fresh air. 
The instructor in didactics labors so long and indus- 
triously over his dectures on personal neatness and 
attractiveness, that he forgets, before entering the 
classroom, to shine his shoes or put on a clean collar. 
It is hard to realize that others detect in us what we 
notice in them. A sip of wine or a few whiffs from 
a cigar will leave no trace on our lips. Yet quickly 
we observe their presence on another. The teacher 
slips a morsel of gum into her mouth, thinking her 
pupils cannot tell the difference. Our friend, the 
principal, chews while he talks business, certain that 
in him it will not attract attention. Here lies the 
trouble, 

1} yourselves as you would -have others do, is but 
’ re-statement of the golden rule. On the school- 
room wall, for teacher as well as scholar, can be hung 
no better motto than Burns’ oft-quoted lines:— 


O wad some power the giftie gje us 

To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion: 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad lea’e us, 
And ev’n devotion ! 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AS SUPERVISOR. 


BY DR. J. T. PRINCE, 
Massachusetts Board of Education. 


The duties of a superintendent of schools as super- 
visor are those of inspecting, examining, advising, 
and directing. As inspector the superintendent 
should ascertain through observation and inquiry the 
condition of (1) the buildings and premises, includ- 
ing the outbuildings and the ventilation, heating 
and lighting of the schoolrooms; (2) the attendance of 
pupils; (3) the school, including the teacher’s per- 
sonality and method of teaching, and the work done 
by the pupils, 

It is perhaps needless to say that the element of a 
well-defined purpose is as: important in the inspec- 
tion of schools as it is int teaching. The superin- 
tendent who in his visits wanders from school to 
school with no definite purpose really accomplishes 
little. He may by chatting pleasantly with the 
teachers and pupils have a happy time and perhaps 
make himself a welcome visitor, but these ends can 
be quite as well attained in a wise effort to make the 
work of the school more effective. This is done by 
inquiry and observation along definite lines, with 
such suggestions, directions, and advice as will lead 
both teachers and pupils to work together with a 
common purpose. 

In a given week or month the superintendent may 
wish to give special attention to a branch of study 
that is to be treated at the monthly Teachers’ meet- 
ing. At times he may desire especially to follow up 
certain suggestions he thas made either to the 
teachers together or to a few iteachers separately. 
Again, certain points of observation of use to the 
school committee at its regular meeting may claim 
his attention. And in all his visits he should ne: 
forget that the conditions of the school require him 
to bring to it always a spirit of cheer and inspiring 
enthusiasm. Whenever he finds himself in a de- 
spondent state of mind, or in a condition of physical 
discomfort, or in any way unfitted to appreciate the 
good efforts and intentions of the teachers he shou!d, 
if he works at all, perform other duties than those of 
inspection. 

“ His chief duty as inspector will be of course in re- 
lation to the actual work of the school. The follow- 
ing questions should find frequent and definite an- 
swers in his mind in respect to every school which 
he visits. Are the pupils constantly and profitably 
occupied in their busy work or study? Are the 
tasks assigned such as keep every pupil at work when 
not reciting? Is the attention of the pupils in reci- 
tation habitually good? Is the teaching such as to 
lead the pupils to acquire clear ideas of the subject 
or topic presented? Is the questioning of a kind to 
lead the pupils to think for themselves, and to ex- 
press themselves in an original way? Is opportunity 
afforded in the recitation for the pupils .to express 
fully what they have to say of the subject in hand? 
Is self-reliance encouraged in the study as well as 
recitation of pupils? Is the written language work 
carefully done, and is it such as to encourage habits 
of clearness. correctness, force, and originality of ex- 
pression? Are habits of self-control being formed in 
the life of the school from motives of a regard for the 
rights and feelings of others? These and other 
well-defined questions should be constantly asked 
and answered by the superintendent as he inspects 
the work of the schools. As the informatiog thus 
gained will be not for his own benefit alone, but for 


the use of the teachers and school board, it may be . 


necessary for some notes to be taken of what he sees. 
Some objection has been made to the taking of 
notes in the schoolroom by the superintendent. It 
is true that teachers may be embarrassed by such 
note-taking if it is done openly and frequently, and 
if they do not understand the use to which the notes 
are to be put. If, however, the notes are taken 


quietly at the close of a vigit or during three or five 


minutes of his visit, some of the objections will be 
removed. If in addition to this precaution the 
superintendent makes it known that the notes are to 
be used mainly for the teacher’s benefit either di- 
rectly in a private conference, or in a teachers’ meet- 
ing, there is likely to be little objection to the prac- 
tice by the teacher. A good method will be for the 
superintendent at first to carefully observe the work 
of the school without taking notes. After a time 
he may go to the teacher’s desk and after examining 
the register of attendance and the written work of 
pupils, write in his note book such observations as 
he wishes to preserve for reference. This may be 
done quietly and without attracting attention. 

A word of warning is needed for some superin- 
tendents who are inclined to be too analytical in 
their inspection of the personality and work of 
‘eachers. While the inquiry should be upon definite 
lines, it need not necessarily be upon many lines, or 
upon very minute ones. If the results of an over 
refined inquiry become known to the teacher whose 
work is inspected, there is likely to result a sengi- 
tiveness and attention to particulars which will 
seriously interfere with her work. There have been 
recently issued two outlines by reputable superin- 
tendent which illustrate the possible dangers of this 
kind of inquiry. he first outline is an “unclassified 
list of one hundred suggestive questions for self- 
examining teachers.” Some of the questions are un- 
doubtedly good ones, and may at one time or an- 
other be asked by conscientious teachers; but it is 
dowbtful if so many as one hundred or even ten 
questions, ‘however good they may be, should be put 
before teachers for cons.ant reference. ‘Teachers 
above all persons need to be as free as possible from 
the mechanism of their work, and much introspec- 
tion is of doubtful value. 

The other outline referred to is for the guidance 
of superintendents and consists of 170 questions to 
be answered by them in their inspection of the work 
of teachers. Here again there is danger of over 
analysis in estimating the worth of a teacher. Some 
of the 170 questions must necessarily ‘be trivial and 
comparatively unimportant, and some of them as ap- 
plied even to the best teachers must be marked as 
unsatisfactory. In rating the work of teachers, there 
is danger of overestimating those features which are 
not satisfactory, or of making comparatively unim- 
portant features overshadow the important ones. 
Upon any standard of attainment alone, no one can 
be rated as perfect in all respects. The superintend- 
ents themselves would not like to be judged by such 
a standard, and it is manifestly unfair to judge 
teachers by it. Whatever place real attainment may 
have in estimating a teacher’s worth, earnestness and 
persistence of effort should not be entirely ignored. 

The effectiveness of the superintendent’s inspec- 
tion will be determined both by the character of his 
observations, and by the use he makes of them. 
The three parties most intimately concerned in such 
observations are the school board, the teachers, and 
the superintendent. What the school board most 
needs to know for its guidance is whether the work 
of a given teacher is efficient, and that after all is 
what the teacher herself most needs to know, but 
with this difference that the teacher needs to be told 
such details of judgment as will best assist her, both 
in supporting her in good ways, and by helping her 
to improve in ways that are not good. Great care 
should be taken in making personal criticisms or sug- 
gestions to teachers lest there be misunderstanding 
and friction between them and the superintendent. 
The three elements which should characterize criti- 
cism of any kind are tact, fairness, and kindness. In 
recognizing the good points of a teacher’s work, and 
in always suggesting another and better way than 
the way criticised, the superintendent gains the 
teacher’s respect and confidence. In most of this 
constructive criticism, the teachers should not be 
made to feel that they are directed to teach in a par- 
ticular way. The better way should be intelligently 
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and freely followed or not at all. Of course if the 
neglect or poor methods employed are of a ser.oys 
nature, and are persisted in thete is little that the 
superintendent can do but to report to the school 
board the nature of the neglect or error, always 
avoiding the appearance of anything like an exercise 
of arbitrary authority. 

Some superintendents have found it useful to 
have a note-book in a given place at the teacher’s 
desk and to make such notes in it as the teacher 
needs to know, such as this opinion of the good and 
poor points of a given recitation or what better 
method of teaching or examining might be used. 
The teacher uses the same book for any questions or 
remarks she may wish to note. It can be readily 
seen that a judicious use of such a note-book may be 
of great value to both teachers and superintendents. 


COUNTY SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOHN TERHUNE, 
Bergen County, N. J. 


Noi a school in the county is without its library, 
but the greatest drawback is the irregularity in se- 
curing the state appropriation and lack of prompt- 
ness in selecting and purchasing the yearly addi- 
tions. The law is not equitable when it allows a 
school enrolling five hundred pupils no more than 
one enroiung nine. A certain amount per cap.ta 
should be allowed and the expenditure demanded by 
the first of November. 

If the men of means in this county will furnish 
me twenty-five cents per capita on the total enroll- 
ment of the previous year, for five consecutive years, 
and have it ready for me to apportion on that basis 
by the middle of October of each year, I will guar- 
antee to make Bergen the most literary county in the 
state inside of the next decade. By that I mean that 
I will cause more and better books to be read in the 
homes (per capita) than any other county. If I had 
this limited amount I could introduce a system that, 
with the help of the teachers, would reach all the 
rural homes and be effective. While the amount 
asked for may appear small, | assure you it is not an 
imaginary proposition, for I have carefully consid- 
ered the question, and can keep the purchases so ac- 
tive that the result will be accomplished. 

My model school library in Educational hall is 
just the scheme to help make these assertions reali- 
ties. We could not do without it now, and it is 
growing rapidly. ‘The cases abound with books on 
history and travel, which Hamilton W. Mabie says 
are the background and key of all knowledge not 
strictly scientific. He also says that the fiction of 
the present season is, as a rule, of the thinnest pos- 
sible kind. 

Starting young people out right in the world is 
one of the noblest conceptions of philanthropy. It 
is easier, cheaper, and more certain to guide the 
growth of children than it is to reform middle age. 
There is much meaning in the old story of the woods- 
man, who said: “If I am to raise pine trees fit for 
masts, I must begin with the seed.” The greatcst 
power and the richest treasure of any state are the 
children attending the schools, and their teachers 
are the soldiers of civilization. A nation is no 
greater than its homes, and the home is no greater 
than its children. The question will be, “How many 
men and women have you saved? Not how many 
dollars.” It is better to invest your money in men 
than in fine buildings, for there is no real estate in 
the hereafter. I wish we had more men like J: Hull 
Browning of Tenafly in the several school d‘stricts. 
He gave his school $100 last year for library pur- 
poses, and offers $250 for this year. No school |i- 
brary would suffer a day if those who should be in- 
terested would explain the value of it to come 
moneyed man in their section. I have experienced 
this myself, and have never been refused assistance. 

The saddest of all my experiences with library 
work occurred in a settlement of poor and illiterate 
foreigners. The teacher and pupils had -used a'l 
sorts of devices to raise the necessary ten dollars, 
and were happy when the last dime was secured. 
The teacher came to my office promptly and made 
his list with great care. The money and list were 


handed to the clerk. for-purchases. The booke did - 


not arrive and the teacher came tome for advice. IT 


told him that the state moneys had not been applied 
for, and to convince him of ‘this fact I showed him’ 


the records. This large-hearted, noble young ma 
left immediately with tears in his eyes that express.d 
his sympathy for the disappointment to the children 
who were waiting eagerly and patiently for the new 
books that were not to come. 


SPASMODIC SANITATION. 


BY WALTER J. KENYON, 
Stace Normal School, San Francisco. 

While Chicago has very characteristically grappled 
with the titanic problem of individual dtinking cups 
in her schools, various other cities over the country 
are exercising themselves along similar lines. A 
most favorite device toward quarantining the ubiq- 
witons microbe is to label the lead pencils used in 
a clagsrvom; so that young Richard Roe uses always 
the same pencil, and not one that has been promiscu- 
ously fingered and nibbled by John Doe, Jr., and 
others. 

These attempts at segregation in the minutae of 
schuvl regimen take time and energy. But both are 
well spent if it can-be shown that such measures are 
needful, or if needful, effective. 

If these and similar sanitary precautions are 
worth the whistle, consistency demands that the line 
of defences be extended. 

A fence set up in widely removed sections is of n> 
use. The barrier must be continuous. A point- 
blank consideration of the field to be covered re- 
quires a statistician of cold blood and strong stomach. 
But we may enumerate one or two of the sal'ent 
points that cry for sanitary statute. In the school 
itself there is nothing more universally handled than 
the door-knobs. If their annals could be written, 
there would be a startling tale of grimy hands, 
clammy hands, hands washed, -unwashed, and half- 
washed. Hands in all the degrees between health 
and disease and between cleanliness and the depths 
of its reverse. Moreover, here is a windmill quite 
worthy the lance of the Chicagoans. If it is difficult 
to provide and maintain individual drinking cups, 
how truly staggering becomes the problem of in- 
dividual door-knobs! And yet no whit less importu- 
nate. Truly the drinking cup goes to the lips. But 
if we accept this fact as one especially significant, 
then it is to be remembered that the child who 
grasps the door-knob subsequently pulls his lip, 
pokes his teeth, or sucks his thumb, according to his 
favorite habit during preoccupation. Eating and 
drinking vessels cannot therefore be accused of any 
deadliness substantially over and above that of ob- 
jects merely handled. 

A small extra appropriation could maaity meet 
this door-knob problem. A well conditioned and 
active janitress could make frequent rounds of te 
building; and by conscientiously plying napkin and 
soap she could guaranitee every door-kno> fcr that 
current round. To be beyond reasonable quest on of 
efficacy these trips should be made after each inte-- 
mission; and possibly with even greater frequency. 

But this would take only the door-knobs out of 
quarantine, There remain the books with their 
dun edges which once were white; the desk-tops, 
with their manifold stickiness; the hand-railings of 
the stairs; the dozen and one objects of touch ab out 
the premises. No one of these can be said to offer 
greater or less danger of contamination than does 
the lead pencil. The only measure is the frequency 
and promiscuity of contact. ' 

But even such an effective insulation within the 
school premises would be but a drop in the bucket. 
Every time John J9oe ties his shoe-string he makes 
contact, with the humors of the street, which out- 
number, many to one, those of the body. ‘The hand- 
rail of the trolley car, The nickel the conductor re- 
turns in change. The baker who kneads the dough. 
There is no limit to the list eave as set by one’s aes- 
thetic revulsion. 

A recess visit to any playground of the Chicago 
school system will discover several +hundred small 
boys intermingled in the dirt like a great-gross of 
electrified jack-straws. John. Doe, Jr., may be seen 


administering all manner of osteopathic treatments 


upon the nose, mouth, and ears of the prostrate 
Richard Roe: ‘This second party in the fray will 

have buried his resenting talons deep in the shock 

hair of his opponent. In a neighboring scuff'e a_ 
boy's ear is being chewed by his conquetor, who erst 

slaked his thirst at his individual drinking _ cup. 

Over against the fence a company of more peaceable 

minded youngsters are taking eager turns at biting 

off carefully decreed lengths trom a fast-diminishing 

lemon stick. Nearby a party of three are dividing 

up a wad of gum which the donor has already ‘hos- 

pitably prepared for further mastication. At still. 
another gustatory exercise one urchin is gnawing an 

apple with a cub-like sidelong cast of the eye; while 

his two companions stand eagerly awaiting his dis- 

position of “corksey.”” At the further end of the 

yard a quartet are trying to defend enough ground 

space to afford a game of ‘marbles. And-as each 

player embeds his “shooter” amid grimy-moist 

knuckles he expectorates upon it with a connoisseur-. 
like moderateness, to insure good luck in the im- 

pending play. The marbles, thus frequently en- 

charged, at length seek their new owners’ pockets, at 

the warning bell; and thence as the gods decree. 

Now this highly compounded promiscuity of con- 
tact has been going on ever since the little red school- 
house was first-built on the hill. And yet we, as a 
people, do not die of contagious disease. We die of 
nerve waste and acute indigestion, and appendicitis. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the minimizing 
of contagion lies not in any spasmodic, drop-in-the- 
bucket attempts at quarantining cach individual 
school boy. If disease sought direct or indirect per- 
sonal contacts for its propagation, then the highest 
civilizations of the world would prove the ho beds of 
pestilence. ‘There are no trolley cars with their suz- 
gestive hand-rails in the land of the leper and the 
plague smitten. There is a greater interchange of 
pocket coins in our busy markets than in. the somno- 
lent lands which have most suffered the ravages of 
contagious disease. 

The records of all nations and all time go to shoyv 
that it is ablution and not isolation that starves 
disease. When General Leonard Wood and Colonel] 
Waring entered their sanitary campaigns at Havana, 
they wasted no time upon individual’tazas and 
pineels. ‘They turned a hose upon the city. The 
countries that consume most soap thave fewest epi- 
demics. It seems highly probable that the consider- 
able energy now devoted to the clerical office of 
maintaining individual pencils and cups might be 
more profitably spent in unremitting mission work. 
among the semi-washed patrons ot the pubtic school. 


SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Among the very earliest vernal indications is the 
so-called “bleeding” of certain trees. As early as 
February the sugar maples in our stree’s scem so 
full of vital sap that it has to overflow. One finds i: 
spattered on the sidewalk in great sticky drop: 
Persons who pass these trees every day fail to notice 
this interesting phenomenon. The bleeding from 
the wounded bark of course they do observe. In 
either case we are getting crude maple sugar. 

In the middle of winter, as in the early days of 
spring, the cellular tissue of woody plants, or rather 
certain tissues, are gorged with large amounts of 
starch and other elaboratal products. Warmer 
weather induces rapid chemical changes, largely de- 
pendent upon absorption of water. Then thes 
storage products are liquified, occupy much greater 
space than before, and begin to exert great pressure. 
When the plant is wounded the sap oozes out, and 
often bathes the tree with moisture. About thie 
time look out for the Cambernell beauty, Morning- 
bride, or Vanessa Antiopa butterfly; he comes with 
and for the sap. 

Farly in the spring, too, one will notice as he 
walks or drives along country roads, the pretty 
brown-golden, swinging tassels of the alder, and the 
ever fascinating satiny “pussy willows.” 

The bizarre spathes of skunk-cabbage will next be 
poking up from.the icy ground, full of vigor, and 
also, alas! full of odor. But they are wonderfully 
pretty with their rich, warm reds; purples, yellows. 
and greens, 
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SOURNAL OW EDUCATION 


Snow-drops? Oh, yes! We have them already in 
our garden, and those naughty sparrows are aware of 
it. What between dogs that root and eats tihat 
scratch, and birds that peck, a gardener’s life in the 
city is not a happy one. 

A silver-leaf maple near-by is our first harbinger 
of spring. Often it flowers in February, and is in 
full fruit by May. 

‘* The year’s at the spring 
And days at the morn: 
Mornings at seven, 
The hillsides dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing, 
The snail’s on the thorn; 
God's in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world!” 
—W. Whitman Bailey. 
Brown University, January 24, 1903. 


SKIPS RIGHTS. 


BY A. E WINSHIP. 


Skip was fighting mad. 

“What’s gone wrong?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing but teachers’ rights. I'd Ike t» 
know if a feller has no rights,” said Skip. 

“What’s hit you now?” 

“I am not the feller. that’s hit, but another boy. 
The teacher got mad and suspended ‘him, and the 
superintendent was going to have a hearing, but the 
teacher squealed, and said she had some rights as 2 
teacher and they had been infringed upon, first by 
the way the boy spoke to her in school, and then by 
the superintendent, who had told the boy’s father 
he would give a hearing, without first consultinz 
the teacher, and she would not go a step, and the 
superintendent would not hear the boy because th» 
teacher was not there, and the father kicked, and 
the boy is expelled. I tell you a boy’s got no r ghts. 
The rights is all for teachers.” 

“Now look here, Skip.” 

“No, I won’t look here,” and he didn’t. i 


ORNAMENTATION OF THE SCHOOL 
GROUNDS. 


BY WILLIAM H. BARNES, TOPEKA, KAN. 


I long ago discovered that the real reason why 
school grounds are not made attractive their 
limited area. Our people in the West, notwith- 
standing the low value of land, brought with them 
the idea that a quarter-acre or half-acre was enoug) 
land to waste (?) around a schoolhouse. Outd or 
exercise (recess) is an essential part of an education. 
and a herd of scholars playing ball, duck-on-a-rocl, 
quoits, leap-frog, skipping ropes, rolling hoops, cr 
tag in the public road should be prohibited. If the 
school director should happen along with his team, 
and the team shies at the children or their belong- 
ings, he would grumble and complain as do others. 

If we ornament the grounds with “keep off the 
grass” signs, where will they play? In the West, 
where land is cheap, we should have taken five acres 
for grounds about each schoolhouse. ‘The dis'rict 
should put up swings of various kinds, furnish ba'l 
clubs, skipping ropes, quoits and croquet sets just as 
freely as globes, maps, and models, and other indocr 
paraphernalia, and tthe teachers should be interestei 
‘in the plays. 

Then, two acres could be parked and beautified, 
with the house or bower of beauty in tthe midst of 
a loy ely setting. 

The scholars should be organized into an improve 
ment club,; This club should be subdivided into 
working committees; these committees should each 
control and care for a certain line of work and im 
provement. 

There is Johnny Doe. He lives in the timber, 
knows every tree by sight. Put him at the thead of 
the shade-tree commititee. With a little assistance 
ind encouragement he and his committee will not 
only dig, bring, and plant the trees, but will care for 
them lovingly as long as they attend that school, and 
woe betide the unruly “kid” that dare cut a notch in, 
or a switch from, one of them. 

Another committee looks-after the walks; another 
after the fences, hitching-posts, and buildings; an- 


other after the hardy climbing vines to cover the 
outhouses and clamber over the schoolhouse itself; 
another to look after the beds of annuals or peren- 
nials from which the teacher’s desk receives a daily 
bouquet. 
Columns might be written to show the lasting 
effect such an arrangement would have upon the 
character of each pupil, and the wholesome effect it 
would have on the community or district. ‘The e 
are yet hundreds of localties where a few acres could 
readily be added to the present school grounds, tw» 
acres for adornment, three acres for playground, all 
laid out with judgment and cared for by the pupils, 
the necessary expenses being paid by the di-:trict — 
Letter to United States Commissioner of Agricu!- 
ture. 


TAXATION. 


BY ALBEtT LANE, 


The reports of county and state superintendent: 
show that if effective instruction is to be imparted io 
all children, more generous provision must be made 
for the ample compensation of teachers, for per- 
manency in their work, and for centralized school. 
in the rural districts. 

The fund for the payment gf teachers’ salaries 
should be increased by the distribution of a larger 
amount of money to be raised by general state tax 
and to be distributed in such a way as to insure 
maintenance of rural schools for 160 to 180 days 
each year. 

Effective administration of a school system can be 
most easily secured when the teacher can work w:th 
the certainty of a compensation on a fixed scale. 
without radical and vjolent fluctuations; when the 
general principles of civil service prevail and teach- 
ers are retained during efficient service and good b-- 
havior. ‘To secure these results in the larger cities 
the statutes relating to the raising of taxes for the 
teachers’ salary fund should provide for an adequate 
and definite amount.—At Minneapolis. 


bOYS. 
— 
BY AMY C, SCAMMELL, 

“Children are best studied by the light of one’s 
own childhood,” says a well-known teacher, which is 
another way of saying that all children are alike, 
with a difference. The little boy, then, has to 
stand up beside the little girl that his teacher 
was, ten years back, and be judged by her, does he? 
Pity him, if she had no little brothers or boy play- 
mates, or, having them, chose to shut herself outside 
their sympathy! She may fail to manage wisely any 
boys, the best or the worst, in or out of school walls, 
until she learns that they are very like girls, only 
more intense. 

The writer had this to learn before her school boys 
would receive her into their good comradeship. 
Since an older teacher’s review days may be good 
reading for a younger teacher, a page of back lessons 
is submitted:— 

Arouse a boy’s resentments, and you set him back; 
keep him in complaisant mood, and he goes steadily 
on toward manhood. 

Take care how you give a boy caresses, pity, sym- 
pathy, or counsel in presence of others. He resents 
these as womanish; they will do for his sister at all 
times—he thinks, not she—but when he is on exhibi- 
tion, show him something sterner; he wants to be 
thought rich, and in need of nothing. 

But a boy will accept graciously a gift that he 
thinks he can demand as his due, your respect, ad- 
miration, or love, if given in the ways that grown-up 
people give to each other. ° 

Suspicion a boy unjustly, and he will suspect you 
justly of the want of discernment and native shrewd- 
ness. If absurdly accused, he will set you down as 
“not having good parts,” or, as “not being all there,” 
an opinion which he will hold in reserve, though his 
after judgment of you may be more generous. 

You dub a boy, knight, the moment you make 
him believe that you believe in him, when the odds 


are fearfully against him. 


If you seek at-one-ment with a boy, make no allu- 
sion to the division betwéen you, or to its cause, but 
capture him with some pleasant unawares, that will 
quickly join him to yourself; then remember that it 
is easier to stay one, than to make one. 

Don’t try to gain your point with a boy by work- 
ing upon his sensitive or emotional nature. It is 
taking unworthy advantage of any child to win his 
promise by dint of tears, fears, or the twinges of an 
overwrought conscience. 

Appeal to the boy’s reason, to his sense of justice 


and of honor, to all his better impulses, and then 


leave him alone, with his boy-spirit whole; trust him 
to work out a right decision, in his own time, and 
bring it to you in manly fashion. 


‘That boy is as restless “as a buzz saw with the 


power on.” Don’t blame him; it is only the boy’s 
way of asking you for something to do; it’s just the 
hunger of his muscles; give to him, and see him work 
with an energy that is in direct proportion to his un- 
quietness. 

Some days you have a boy whom you can’t read 
understandingly; once, he is interested and keen- 
edged; again he is listless and dull. Have patience. 
Something has broken a mental wire between that 
boy and his school interest; an undigested breakfast, 
may be; a lack of warm flannels, very likely; have 
patience; a call on the parents may help them and 
you to put the down wires up. 

Have you any “born teasers”? They do delight to 
put their plant into a school where teacher or pupils 
can be teased; but if they cannot make it work, they 
easily change for a business that they can push; an 
alive boy is bound to make his impress upon his 
school in some way; finding that he cannot tease, he 
tries to please, and generally with success. 

Are you a primary teacher? And have you one or 
two dear, “cuddly” little boys, who haven’t grown to 
be ashamed of petting? Well, hands off; don’t cud- 
dle them; you may have them again sometime in a 
higher grade, and they may presume on you a little 


then, and turn disagreeable, all in memory of “Auld. 


Lang Syne.” 
Your boys are too rough, you say; they choose 


rough plays. The bark of the “Big Trees” is two ° 


feet thick, you know; thick bark doesn’t hurt boys or 
trees; take care that the heartwood is sound; rough 
sport may be healthful; tame play develops neither 
muscle nor character. 

What was it that made Dodd, at six, think that 
some day he should marry his teacher, pretty Mary 
Kelly? His other teacher had called him an “in- 
corrigible.” She, his new friend, had won him be- 
fore schooltime, that first morning, by asking him to 
bring her a pail of water, and then to help her clean 
the schoolhouse; all through the term she appealed 
to his gallantry, and, somehow, he always wanted to 
do exactly the things that she wished done; besides 
—take note, teacher—“she had white, plump hands. 
such lovely hair, and she wore a belt.’’ Fortunate is 
that teacher whose “first offer” is the silent, adoring 
one of some boy. 


LACK OF THOROUGHNESS. 


BY DR, CHARLES R. SKINNER. 


The existing lack of thoroughness seems to arise 
from two principal sources: First, an wnreasoning 
and unreasonable demand for what is popularly 
known as an “enriched curriculum” through which 
the pupil’s time and energy are dissipated in studies 
which properly belong to a later period of school life, 
to the exclusion of that careful drill and training 8 
essential to a thorough preparation for advanced 
work. 

Second, the popular craze, fostered by inefficient 
but ambitious principals, to have children enter upon 
academic studies just as soon as a possible excuse 
can be found for. their so doing. As a result the 
fundamentals are taught from the standpoint of 
passing required examinations, without any effort to 
have the. pupil even fairly master the subject... The 
resulting product.is not only weaklings in elementary 
school work, but in high school, and in after life.— 


Report. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIE£S—(XI.) 


BY R. W. WALLACE. 


GUIANA. 

i BRITISH, DUTCH, FRENCH. 

At one time the entire South American continent 
was in European hands. By revolutions more or 
less heroic the various countries freed themselves 
from Europe’s grasp. 

But Europe has retained a small portion of the 
continent in the north-eastern section, between the 
Orinoco on the west and Brazil on the east. The 
estimated area is about 187,000 square miles, which 
is divided between England, the Netherlands, and 
France. 

The Monroe doctrine practically forbids any 
further acquisition of territory on the Western hem'- 
sphere by the nations of Europe. So, against their 
wishes most likely, they have to content themselves 
with the limited territory of the Guianas, and one or 
two islands of importance off the coast. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Britain acquired her portion by cession from the 
Dutch in 1814. The area of her territory is esti- 
mated as about 76,000 square miles. 

Along the shore the land is low and marshy, but 
by means of dikes it has been made into a fine sugar- 
producing section. Back from the sea are mountain 
ranges from 2,000 to 7,500 feet high. 

It is one of the hottest regions on the globe: This 
is not because the temperature rises very high, but 
because of the excessive humidity. The annual rain- 
fall is from ninety to 140 inches. 

_ This warmth and moisture is, however, just what 
the tropical vegetation delights in. Flowers and 
fruit abound in a way known only to the tropics. 
Bananas, oranges, limes, guavas, and pineapples 
grow in greatest profusion. The palm, silk-cotton, 
and many gum trees make up magnificent and im- 


penetrable forests. 


Gold in paying quantities is found along the 
streams, but the density of the vegetation makes it 
almost impossible te prospect successfully. It is an 
instance of nature defying man. 

The capital is Georgetown. It is sometimes calied 
“The Venice of the West Indies” from the number 
of its canals and bridges. It has to be protected 
from the violence of the sea by a granite breakwater, 
twenty-five feet thick, which forms a fine promenade. 

The island of Trinidad lies off the coast at the 
mouth of the Orinoco. It is a paradise of flowers, 
and has a botanical garden of great beauty. Its 
leading feature, however, is its Pitch lake, from 
which the-world’s supply of asphalt is procur.d. 
This lake covers 100 acres, and contains myriad 
tons of pitch. It never grows less; what is taken out 
one day is fully made up the next. In the centre 
of the lake the mass is boiling, but towards the edge 
it 1s cool enough to be worked. The formation of 
the asphalt is a continua] puzzle to scientists. 


DUTCH GUIANA. 

This strip—estimated at 58,000 square miles—ties 
between British and French Guiana. It is a colony 
of the Netherlands. 

The climate is as hot and moist as a Turkishbath, 
but is not unhealthy for Europeans. There are 
majestic forests with the choicest woods for cabinet- 
nmking. The banana, yam, arrowroot, gumbo, 
pépper, and sugar, form the chief productions. 
Gold, lead, silver, and iron ores abound. 

Paramaribo is the capital. It is on the Surinam 
river, which at that poimt is one-half mile wide. 
There is dockage room for 100 vessels. It is an at- 
tractive city, thoroughly Dutch in appearance, and 
has 28,000 population. 

FRENCH GUIANA. 

This is the most easterly of the Guianas, and is 
estimated as containing 53,000 square miles. The 
boundaries, however, have never been definitely set- 
tled. 

The maritime belt is very low and swampy, but 
far back of this lie noble forests full of costly woods. 
Many trees grow seventy or eighty feet high before 
branching. Palms—specially the date palm— 
abound. The manioc, yams, bananas, and bread 
fruit are the leading fruits, Excellent cocoa is 


made, and the vanilla is one of the common wild 
plants. 

Cayenne is the most important settlement. It 
dates back to 1634. About one-half of the popula- 
tion of 10,000 is made up of ticket-of-leave men. 
Guiana was made a convict settlement by France, 
but she places the convicts on probation, and frees 
them after a period of good behavior. France has 
not succeeded very well in her colonization of Guiana. 


ARITHMETIC AS A CONVENIENCE.—(X11.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 


PROBLEMS FOR VARIOUS GRADES. 


A pole is 40 feet high. 

How high is one 50 per cent. as high? 25 per cent? 
75 per cent? 20 percent? 60 percent.? 40 per cent? 
80 per cent.? 

A pole is 72 feet high. 

How high is one that is 25 per cent. as high? 33 1-3 
per cent.? 16 2-3 per cent? 37 1-2 per cent? 66 2-3 per 
cent.? 121-2 per cent.? 87 1-2 per cent.? 

If 7 boys can earn $56 im 8 days, how much can they 
earn in 9 days? . 

How much in 6 days? 

How much in 12 days? 

Seven pounds meal cost 63 cents; how much will 12 
pounds cost? 

Ten pounds tea cost $4.80. What will 3 ounces cost? 

Mr. Jones had 72 yards of cloth, and sold 8-9 of it at 
87 1-2 cents a yard. He sold the other 1-9 at 16 2-3 
cents a yard. How much did he get for the 8-9? 

How much for the 1-9? 

How much for the whole of it? 

Mr. Hayden had 72 vards of cloth, and he sold 2-9 of 
it for 17 cents a yard. He sold 2-9 of it for 23 cents a 
yard. He sold 2-9 of it for 27 cents a yard. The rest he 
sold for 19 cents a yard. How much did he get for the 
first 2-9? 

For the second 2-9? . 

For the third 2-9? 

For the whole of it? 

Myrtle bought goods that came to 3-5 of a dollar. She 
‘ought more that came to 1-4 of a dollar. She gave a 
dollar bill in payment. How much change should she 
get back? 

How could the change be given her? 

Mina bought a pound and a half of candy at 26 cents 
a pound. She bought 3 pints of milk at 8 cents a quart. 
She bought 1-3 of a dozen eggs at 15 cents a dozen. She 
gave the man 3-4 of a dollar in payment. How much 
did the candy cost? 

How much the milk? 

How much the eggs? 

What change did she get back? 

Myron and Mark had birthdays together. 5-8 of 
Myron’s age was 10 years. 8-9 of Mark’s age was the 
same as Myron’s. How old was Myron? 

How old was Mark? 

Mabel’s age ‘is 7-9 of Lena’s. Lena’s is 9-8 of Ida’s. 
Ida’s is 8-7 of Marion’s. Marion’s is 7-8 of James’. 
James is 24 years old. 

How old is Marion? Ida? Lena? Mabel? 

Jennie walks 7 1-2 miles in 5 hours. Jessie walks 1-2 
mile in 15 minutes. Sarah walks 1 1-2 miles in 45 min- 
utes. 

How far does Jennie walk in 1 hour? Jessie? 
Sarah? 

How much farther does Jennie walk in 2 hours than 
Jessie? than Sarah? 

7x12 equals ? more than 9x9? 

9x9 equals ? less than 8x12? 

9x5 equals ? less than 7x 7? 

7x7 equals ? less than 6x 9? 

3-4 of the cost of a harness is $21. The harness cost 
7-8 of the sleigh. The sleigh cost 8-11 of the buggy. 
The buggy cost .1 of the horse. How much did the har- 
ness cost? the sleigh? the buggy? the horse? 

‘6 x 7 is 87 1-2 per cent. of what? 

5x7 is 62 1-2 per cent. of what? 

2x7 is 33 1-3 per cent. of what? F 

2 1-2 yards of cloth cost $35. 1 1-2 yards of it was 
sold for $28. 1-2 yard was sold at $18 a yard. 1-2 yard 
at $16 a yard. 

What did the cloth cost a yard? 

What did he soll the 1 1-2 yards for per yard? 

What did the 1 1-2 yards cost? 

What did he make on the 1 1-2 yards”? 

What did 1-2 yard cost? 

What did he make on the first 1-2 yard? 

What on the second 1-2 yard? 

What did he make on the whole? 

21 is 3 1-2 of what? 

24 is 2 2-2 of what? 


“97 19 9 1-4 of what? 


56 is 2 2-3 of what? 

Mr. Hayes bought 5 hats for 12 1-2 dollars. He sold 
3 for 8 1-4 dollars. Sold 2 for 50 cents each more than 
he sold the first three. 

How much did the hats cost him each? 

How much did 3 hats cost him? 

How much did he make on 3 hats? 

How much did he get for each of the 3 hats? 

How much did he get for each of the last 2? 

How much did he get for the 5 hats? 

How much did he make on the hats? 

1-5 of 17 1-2 equals ? 

1-5 of 22 1-2 equals ? 

1-7 of 17 1-2 equals ? 

1-7 of 24 1-2 equals ? 

1-9 of 23 1-2 equals ? 

1-9 of 39 1-2 equals ? 

Mr. Polk bought 5 pairs of shoes for 16 1-4 dollars. 
He sold Mrs. Moore 2 pairs for 7 1-2 dollars. He sold 
Miss Conant 2 pairs for 8 1-2 dollars. He sold Miss 
Kimball the other pair at a price that gave him 4 1-4 
dollars profit on the 5 pairs. ; 

How much did Mr. Polk pay a pair? 

How much did Mrs. Moore pay a pair? 

How much Miss Conant? 

How much did Mrs. Moore and Miss Conant both pay 
Mr. Polk? 

How much did he lack of getting his money back on . 
the 4 pairs? 

How much did Miss Kimball have to pay for her 
shoes? 

66 3-8 divided by 9 equals ? 

43 5-9 divided by 8 equals ? 

51 3-7 divided by 8 equals ? 

75 6-7 divided by 9 equals ? 


AUTHORS IN THE SCHOOLROOM.—(XI.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Born, Portland, Me., February 27, 1807. 
(iraduate of Bowdoin College, 1825. 
Professor of Modern Languages at Bowdon, 
1829-35; at Harvard, 1835-54. 

Died at Cambridge, March 24, 1882. 

Charles Kingsley said that Longfellow’s face was 
the most beautiful he had ever seen. And the man 
was as beautiful as his face. “Sinpathy was the 
keynote of his life. One who knew him well has 
said that “he was never too busy to welcome a visitor, 
to answer a letter, or go forth on some erratid of 
charity.” ; 

He had a peculiarly well-balanced, healthy, and 
harmonious ‘nature. He was as popular a professor 
as he was a poet. The children loved him; and they 
are great diviners. : 

He was rich in friends, and his friendships lasted. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was one of his classmates at 
Bowdoin. Cornelius Felton, Louis Agassiz, and 
Charles Sumner, were the “Three Friends” that are 
enshrined in his sonnets. 

’ Like Lowell, he made choice of law as his life- 
work, but he soon found that by nature he was not 
fitted for the bar, and he abandoned it for poesy. 

He traveled extensively in Europe, making it sev- 
eral visits, and these gave him many themes which 
he wrought out in most attractive form. But while 
he was pleased with Europe, he loved America. 

His winter home was in Cambridge; his summer 
home Nahant. From his Cambridge home came 
such poems as “The Children’s Hour” and “Resigna- 
tion.” At his Nahant home he heard “The Bells of 
Lynn.” 

He had been a professor ten years before his first 
volume of verse appeared. This was the “Voices of 
the Night,” in which were found “The Psalm of 
Life,” and “Footsteps of Angels.” This volume was 
so well received, that he was encouraged to publish 
such poems as ‘““The Wreck of the Hesperus,” “The 
Village Blacksmith,” and “Excelsior.” 

His “Poems on Slavery”—dedicated to Channing 
-~began to appear in 1842, and continued for sev- 
eral years. 

His greatest work—“Evangeline”—appeared in 
1847. Davidson calls this “one of the most affect- 
ing poems in the Saxon language.” Then followed 
“The Golden Legend”—based on a touching German 
story of self-sacrifice,+—“Hiawatha,” and “The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish.” : 

In 1861, Longfellow passed through one of the 
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caddest experiences, in his wife’s being burned to 
death in her home, and for a time it was feared that 
je would succumb to the trial. But he survived the 
chock, and afterwards gave the world “The Tales of 
x Wayside Inn,” and later “The Divina Commedia” 
_-a translation of Dante. 

Poets have been thought of as inspired and crea- 
tive, and as versatile and observant. If this be ua 
-orrect distinction, Longfellow must certainly be 
placed in the latter class. He cannot be ranked 
among the “grand old masters” or “the bards sub- 
‘ime.” But for songs of the heart, and weleomed by 
the heart, he is appreciated and loved everywhere. 
And his verse loses nothing of its beauty and wiv- 
someness even in these more prosaic days. 


MACBETH MENUS. 


One of the upper grades in the Forestville school, 
Chicago, is studying “Macbeth,” and among the devices 
for awakening an interest this year has been the mak- 
ing of a menu therefrom by each pupil. I give a 
sample menu, and after that classify several different 
selections in each course. 

MENU. 


Act V., Ss. VIII—Ay, on the front. 


Oysters. 
Act I., Se. I.—Paddock calls. 
Frog legs. 
Act L, Se. II.—Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Beefsteak. 


Act L., Se. I11.—I will drain him dry as hay. 
Saratoga chips. 
Act. I., Se. I1I.—Or have we eaten of the insane root. 


Radishes. 
Act I., Se. III.—As thick as hail. 
Peas. 
Act IL., Se. II1.—Chief nourisher of life’s feast. 
Bread. 


Act II., Se. I1.—That which hath made them drunk hath 
made me bold. Wine. 
Act. I., Se. III.—A sailor’s wife with chestnuts in her lap. 


Nuts. 
Act. IIL, Se. [1V.—We’ll drink a measure to the table 
round. Coffee. 
Act II., Se. III.—He took up my legs sometimes. 
Wine. 
Act. III., Se. IV.—O proper stuff. 
Salad. 
Act. IIL, Se. 1V.—Sweet remembrance. 
Now good digestion wait on appetite, % 
And health on both. Fruit. | 


SOUPS. 
Clam broth. | 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
Tomato cream. 
A boiling cauldron. 
Round about the cauldron go. 
Boil thou first the charmed pot. 
Consomme. 
A little water Will clear us of this deed. 
Tomato Soup. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble. 
MEATS. 
Broiled breast of spring chicken. 
He unseem’d him from the nave to the chaps. 
Broiled chicked with chestnut dressing. 
A sailor’s wife had chestnuts in her lap. 


Roast lamb. 
Esteem him as a lamb. 


Roast beef. 
We may again give to our table meat. 
Chicken. 
The obscured bird. 
All my pretty chicks. 
Foul is fair. 
Roast pork. 


Killing swine. 
Thrice and once the hedge pig whined. , 
Roast goose. 
Here may you roast your goose. 
Young goose with apple sauce. Roast your goose. 
Pickled beef tongue. 
Chastise with the valor of my tongue. 
Fillet de beef. 
It will have blood. 
Leg of lamb. 
Seemeth as a lamb. 
Young pigeon. 
Poor bird, thoud’st never fear the net. 
Spanish stew. 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 


[ Continued on page 121.] 
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RURAL SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. 


The Soil. 
Nature of soil—its composition. 
The difference between soil and subsoil. 
Uses of soil. 
a. A store-house of moisture for plants. 
b. A store-house of the ash ingredients of 
plants. 
c. A culture medium for soil bacteria. 
d. It offers a footing for plants. 


Soil formation. 


The agents at work in soil formation are:— 


6. 
tion. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


a. Water as a solvent. 

b. Water as an eroding agent. 

e. Winds. 

d. Changes in temperature. 

e. Plant roots. 
f. Animals. 

Kinds of soil according to composition. 

a. Sand soil. 

b. Clay soil. 

ce. Humus soil. 

d. Loam soil. 

Kinds of soil according to methods of forma- 


a. Wind-blown soil. 
b. Alluvial deposit soil and loess. 
e. Glacial soils. 
Conditions necessary for plant growth. 

. Water for roots. 
. Air for roots. 
. Tight and sunshine. 
. Proper soil temperature. 

. Chemical elements required by the plant. 
Physical condition of soil. 
a. Texture of soil. 

Size of soil grains and manner of group- 
ing. 

b. Importance of soil texture. 
Water in soil. 


can 


Gravitational water. 


b. Capillary water. 

ce. Hygroscopic water. 

Capacity of different soils to retain water. 

a. Sand soil. 

b. Clay soil. 

ce. Humus soil. 

Soil water in the different soils that is avail- 
able for plant growth. 

a. Sand soil. 

b. Clay soil. 

ce. Humus soil. 

Tillage. 


a. Purposes of tillage. 


To prepare the seed bed. 
To kill weeds. 
To conserve moisture. 
To promote movements of soil water. 
. To aerate soil. 
To change temperature. 
To promote chemical changes. 
b. Implements for tillage. 
Plow, harrow, cultivator, roller. 
Drainage and irrigation. | 
a. When drainage is beneficial. 
b. Materials used in laying a drainage system 
—tiles, stones, boards, sods. 
c. Drainage systems. 
1. Ditch drains. 
2. Tile drains. 
d. When irrigation is beneficial. 
e. Irrigation practice. 
1. Reservoir with distributing pipes. 
2. Diversion of streams. 
Fertilizers. 
a. Barn-yard manure. 
1. Physical effects. 
2. Chemical effects. 
3. Compositon of solid manure. 
- 4, Composition of liquid manure. 
b. Chemical fertilizers. 
1. Nitrates. 
2. Phosphates, 
8, Potash, 


ce. Other fertilizer substances. 
Lime, salt, gypsum, ete. 

Care of barn-yard manures; composting it; apply- 
ing it to lands at proper time. 

Chemical fertilizers, particular use of each kind, 
comparative value of different forms, how to buy 
them. 

15. Rotation of crops. 

_The growing of successive crops in series:— 

Is beneficial to soils. 

a. Prevents exhaustion of any one hailed 
element. 

b. Affords opportunity to clean the soil from 
weeds 

c. Improves its water-holding capacity. 

d. Improves its tilth. 

Choice of crops for given soils. 


Plant Life. 
1, Elements of agricultural botany. 
a. Seed germination. 
Corn, wheat, beans, pumpkin, clover, 
acorn, maple, ete. 
b. Plantlet—kind 


16. 


Monocotyledon. 
Dicotyledon. 
ce. Plant—Division of parts. 
bi 1. Root—function. 
4 2. Stem—function. 


3. Leaves—function. 
) d. Growth of plants. 
4 1. Substances necessary to growth:— 
(a) Water. (b) Carbon-dioxide. (c) Air. 
(d) Sunshine. (e) Chemical salts. 
2. Cambium—function. 
3. Buds, shoots, branches. 
4. Sap flow in plants. _ 
5. Healing of wounds. 
6. Diseases of plants. 
(a) Fungus. (b) Insect. (c) Bacterial. 
7. Other injurious agents. 
(a) Frosts. (b) Drought. 
Methods of protection. 
e. Climatic conditions favorable to plant 
growth. 
1. Temperature. 
y 2. Humidity. 
3. Light. 
“  f. Soil conditions favorable to plant growth. 
7 1. Fertility. 
2. Moisture. 
3. Drainage. 
4. Cultivation. 


- 
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(c) Winds. 


ART IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The art question in the public schools has probably 
reached its height in the large collection of nearly four 
hundred fine pictures and a cho’ce collection of statuary, 
in the Highlands school at Holyoke, Mass. It is the work 
of nearly three years on the part of the principal, and 
every possible effort was made to have the collection as 
compiete as possible in every detail. It will take a 
series of articles in the Journal to give even a small 
idea of the variety and excellence of this most valuable 
collection. 

This excellence is increased by a most careful and 
elaborate classification, which shows that whether in the 
kindergarten and primary rooms or in the room of 
“world paintings,” the greatest pains have been exer- 
cised with success in the selections. The result is the 
product of a most carefully prepared plan of operation 
in every detail—in the raising of money, buying and 
importing pictures, framing, hanging, etc. 

The money was raised in the community among the 
friends of the school, who responded most generously, 
every family feeling that it was an honor to have a part 
in a work that was of so much direct benefit to the 
community. 

As one travels through the rooms, halls, corridors, and 
landings in the fine new building, he will not doubt the 
words of the principal in the catalog that the school 
has what may te fairly called a five thousand dollar art 
collection. This is made far more valuable to the visi- 
tor by the beautiful catalog, which shows in great de- 
tail the whole plan and arrangement. It contains about 
one hundred pages, and is a precious document for all 
persons interested in an art collection. Everything in 
in the building seems inspiring, anud fortunate are the 
teachers and pupils whose works are amid such sur- 
roundings. 
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Educational! Intelligence 


Detroit is talking of a salary increase. Every city 
must awake to its responsibility in this matter. 

Every child should have and keep his own lead 
pencil. If not, the pencil should have a sterilized or 
sanitary bath after use. 


Columbia College has honored itself in conferring 
in midwinter the degree of LL.D. upon President A. 
S. Draper of the University of Illinois. 

No time should be lost in securing a salary increase 
in every city that has escaped the good impulse. 
The citizens will back such a demand everywhere. 

State Superintendent J. W. Olsen of Minnesotx 
has distanced al] other officials in the abundance of 
legislation asked for, and clearness with which he 
states the need in each case. 


If anything was needed to show the folly and crime 
of a cast-iron rule as to the certification of teacher: 
it could be found in the holding up of Orville T. 
sright’s appointment as principal of the Doolittle 
school, Chicago, on the ground that he has no certif- 
icate. There is probably no man in the country who 
would make a better principal of that school, and 
everybody knows it. The case is as clear as day, but 
there is a certificate rule under which he does not 
come. He did have one, and he was an eminently 
successful principal under it, but it lapsed while he 
was county superintendent. 


TOLEDO ALSO. 


All honor to Toledo. She was ahead of Mil- 
waukee in raising teachers’ salaries. Her grade 
teachers’ limit has heen raised from $600 to $750, and 
the elementary school principals from $1,000 to 
$1,200. It is just like Superintendent W. W. Chal- 


mers to put Toledo into the front rank. Next! 


APPRECIATE THE RAISE. 

There is not a teacher in Chicago who does not re- 
ceive at least $50 more salary than last year, and the 
women at least appreciate that this increase is due 
the Women Teachers’ Federation. Five women con- 
tribute the whole $50 to the Federation, and some 
2,000 others contribute the first $5 of the increase 
to the Federation. Rarely is appreciation so definite 
and prompt. 


AN EDUCATING MEMORIAL. 

With his accustomed and matchless skill in phras- 
ing, Dr. Charles W. Eliot,.president of Harvard, pro- 
poses an “educating memorial” for Alice Freeman 
Palmer. It is proposed to raise $425,000 for this 
purpose, of which $15,000 may be used for an Inter- 
national Institute for Girls,in Madrid. The comm'- 
tee to raise and apportion the funds in various “edu- 


cating memorials’ for Mrs. Palmer is a; d's- 
tinguished as New England can furn‘sh. It is well 


said that Mrs. Palmer beyond any of her contempo- 
raries was a personality, a moulder of character and 
opinion through personal touch and example. In 
one form or another Wellesley will be a prominent 
recipient of benefit from this memorial. 


REPAIRING BY PRINCIPALS. 

New York city has done another unusual and 
sane thing. Not a month passes now without her 
putting herself on record in some worthy feature of 
progress. The latest is a plan for allowing princi- 
pals to spend not more than $10 a month for emer- 
gency repairs. The amounts allotted to the different 
schools per year are as follows: Up to and inc‘udirg 
nine classrooms, $100; nineteen classrooms, $15); 
twenty-nine classrooms, $200; thirty-nine classrooms, 
$250: forty-nine classrooms, $300; up to fifty-nine 
classrooms or over, $350. Not more than one- 
tenth of these amounts may be spent in any one 
school month; the sums may be spent for locks, keys, 
hinges, sash cord, broken glass, broken water pipes 
in emergencies, but a mechanic is to be employed 
only when the janitor cannot do the work himself. 

It is ridiculous that all cities do not provide for 
this, and equally so that we had to wait for the 
twentieth century to make provision for it. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 

It was a privilege to be in the Chicago meeting for 
a time and witness the christening of a new move- 
-ment for the better use of the Bible in church and 
day schools. There were 300 men who accepted in- 
vitations to be present. They came from twenty- 
three states and Canada, and represented twelve de- 
nominations, though the Congregationalists were by 
far the most numerous, and the Methodists, re'a- 
tively, the least in evidence. 

There is need of a scholarly, progressive, courage- 
ous treatment of the problems presented by the atti- 
tude of the church, the scholars, and the publ’e, 
toward the Bible. 

This movement is the only one that promises help 
in the near future. 

It will enlist scholars. 

It will command public attention. 

It is distinctively Christian. 

It will have adequate financial support. 

It will be permanent. 

It will never be either ultra conservative or fanat- 
ical. 

These gains are so great that it deserves the most 
ardent Godspeed of all educators and Christians. 

Dean Sanders of Yale is the one man who, as presi- 
dent, will lift it beyond the criticisms to which it was 
liable to be exposed. His scholarship, fairness, un- 
selfishness are all that can be desired. 

In private there will be ridicule of some phases of 
the situation, but unti] some one is willing to organ- 
ize a movement with these virtues and others as well, 
it is in poor taste to call attention to the missing five 
per cent. in a ninety-five per cent. worthy movement. 
To Dr. Harper and Dr. Dunning great credit is due 


for the conception of this plan, and to Professor Vo- 
taw, to whose energy was due the perfection of de- 
tails. Three thousand dollars was well spent in 
making this initial meeting of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association possible. 


THE ENGLISH EDUCATION BILL. 

After long and earnest battling, both houses of 
parliament have passed the government’s education 
bill and it has become law. It has been a battle of 
the giants. Rarely has there been such a parlia- 
mentary warfare. lew men living have known such 
passionate discussion of any bill that was a purely 
dlomestic measure. 

The Liberals characterized it as unfair, as re- 
actionary, as vicious in the extreme, while the Non- 
conformists were in revolt against it, The measure 
finally carried by a large majority despite mass meet- 
ings, protesting resolutions, and threats to resist i‘s 
enforcement. 

The Liberal Unionists voted for it against their 
sentiments and convictions, because the ministry had 
announced that defeat on this question would be re- 
garded as a vote of no confidence. This meant res'g- 
nation and a general election, with the possibility of 
a Liberal return to office and power. From this 
prospect the Unionists shrank, and they voted for a 
Tory measure in order to escape the alleged dangers 
of Irish home-rule and a change of South Africa 
policy. ; 

An unprejudiced study of the situation forces one 
to the conclusion that a deep-seated conviction had 
heen fastening itself upon all classes in England, 
that some radical change was demanded in what is 
termed “a common school system.” It must have 
been expected that any measure, designed to effect 
such changes, would meet with bitter opposition, 
even from many of those who were ready to admit 
the urgent need of reform. 

Statesmen in that country have not hesitated to 
declare that England must make an earnest move- 
ment in behalf of universal education if she would 
compete for commercial supremacy with several other 
European countries and the United States. This 
was the situation, and the recognition of this condi- 
tion of affairs prompted the introduction into Parlia- 
ment of the measure which has inflamed the mother 
country to such an extent. 

Doubtless, the promoters of the measure antici- 
pated serious opposition thereto, but these men, real- 
izing from the nature of the case, that some decisive 
action was demanded, took the initiative, with the re- 
sult that at once, in many quarters, a storm of in- 
dignation broke forth. 'The opponents of the meas- 
ure, in many instances, while admitting the need of 
unifying the educational forces, opposed the bill on 
religious or sectarian grounds. 

Two classes of schools in England, under the pres- 
ent system, provide for public elementary -training, 
viz.: (1) voluntary or denominational schools; and (2) 
hoard schools. The former are supported partly by 
voluntary contributions and partly by grants from 
parliament in certain ways. The board schools are 
supported partly by what in this country is termed 
“local taxation,” and partly by parliamentary grants. 

The denominational schools are practically under 
the control of some religious denomination, the large 
majority thereof in the hands of the Established 
Church of England. The great mass of pupils are 
enrolled in denominational schools. 

The educational bill provides for a uniform sys- 
tem for elementary and also for secondary educa- 
tional schools of all kinds, to be under charge of 
hoards corresponding, in some measure, to schoo! 
boards or city councils in our country. Herein was 
the basis for the opposition. The denominational 
schools will be supported by “rates” or by taxation, 
to use an American term, and to this the Non- 
conformist churches object, as the schools estab- 
lished by the Church of England form such a large 
majority of all schools. 

Some of the other churches were determined in 
their opposition, the members declaring that they 
would refuse to pay any taxes for the support of any 
such system of public instruction, even at the risk of 
a loss-of property or confinement in jail. 
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The teachers of elementary schools in England, in 
veneral, were in favor of the bill, giving as the reason 
therefor that the cause of elementary education 
would be greatly enhanced thereby. These teachers 
did not seem to take into account the effect upon 
church organization or sectarian teaching. 

The opponents of the bill did not suggest ‘any 
measure as a substitute, probably for the reason that 
it would have been a difficult task to frame a bill 
ihat would be acceptable to the various religious de- 
nominations. 


THE WHEK IN REVIEW. 


Anti-trust legislation has been curiously expedited 
in Congress by the publicity given to certain tele- 
grams reported to have been sent to some half a 
dozen senators by John D. Rockefeller, telling them 
that the Standard Oil company was opposed to any 
anti-trust legislation, and that “it must be stopped.” 
Naturally, the genuineness of the telegrams fell 
under suspicion, as financial magnates of the Rocke- 


feller class are not in the habit of conducting their 


schemes to the music of a brass band, and the send- 
ing of such peremptory messages by telegraph 
argued a lack of astuteness with which no one had 
credited Mr. Rockefeller. But, genuine or bogus, 
the telegrams had an undeniable influence in stiffen- 
ing the resolution of both houses, and it is perhaps 
partly this incident which explains the unanimous 
vote in the House for the Littlefield publicity bill. 
* *- 

It is freely predicted that the Littlefield bill will 
die in the Senate, and this expectation is ass gned 
as a reason for the expeditious and unanimous action 
of the House. In Wall street circles, however, the 
Littlefield bill, in the form in which the House 
passed it, is not regarded as a very drastic measure, 
and its requirements are declared to be not great y 
in excess of those imposed by the Steck Exchange, 
prior to the listing-of securities, Of the three sepa- 
rate bills originating in the Senate, one, that for ex- 
pediting trust cases in the courts, has already been 
passed by the House; a second one, the Elkins bi'l, 
which forbids rebates in freight charges, is in the 
hands of the House; and the third, the Nelson 
amendment to the Department of Commerce bill, 
which gives the Bureau of Corporations the same 
authority to investigate and report upon the affairs 
of corporations which the Interstate Commerce: 
Commission has regarding railroads, has been ac- 
cepted by the Senate and House conferees, and it s 
a part of the bill, as passed by the House. 

* 

\ strange catastrophe is reported from the far-off 
southern seas, where, about the middle of last month, 
the islands of the Society and Tuamotu groups near 
Tahiti were overwhelmed by a tidal wave. Only a 
few of the eighty or more islands in the groups con- 
tained any considerable number of inhabitants, and 
among them were only a handful of whites. In the 
nature of the case, the full extent of the loss of life 
will never be known, but it is believed that at least a 
thousand - perished, and that number probably is 
under rather than over the true one. Passing ves- 
sels took off about four hundred survivors from the 
tops of cocoanut trees, which had withstood the 
storm, and it was the arrival of the ships bearing 
these survivors which brought tardy news of the 
disaster. The French government has sent warships 
with fresh water and provisions to the islands, but it 
is feared that they will be too late to relieve the 
population which was left alive after the rush of the 
tidal wave. 

* * * 

The troubles in Central America, to which ‘refer- 
cence was made in this column last week, have become 
ore acute and menacing. The original difficulty 
was a strife between the president and president- 
clect of the republic of Honduras, the former declin- 
ing to retire, and the latter struggling to get in. It 
was this which caused the Navy Department to send 
the Pacific squadron to Honduras, as was recorded 
last week. But as has been already mentioned, the 


neighboring republics have been taking an active part 
in the affair, Nicaragua and Salvador on one side, 


mands for reform. 


and Guatemala on the other. Out of this situation 
have now come actual preparations for war between 
Guatemala on one side and Honduras and Salvador 
on the other. The population and the fighting 
strength of Guatemala are larger than those of the 
other two republics combined, but if Nicaragua takes 
a hand with the latter, as seems probable, the situa- 


tion will be reversed. 
* * 


a 

A certain element of comedy is imparted to this 
belligerent situation by the fact that it is all the out- 
growth of the Central American congress which was 
held at Corinto last summer, for the purpose of pro- 
viding for the arbitration of all disputes which might 
arise among the republics. A treaty was drawn up 
for this purpose and was afterward signed; but a 
quarrel sprang up at the time between the presidents 
of Salvador and Guatemala, and the latter refused to 
sign the instrument. After the congress was over, 
a compulsory court of arbitration was set up at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, but without the participation of 
(ruatemala. The real object of the war now threat- 
ened is reported to be the realization of the old 
scheme for a federated Central American republic, 
formed after the precedent of Mexico. But it would 
appear that in Latin America war is an indispensable 
preliminary condition either to arbitration or federa- 
tion. 

Reports of orders for the mobilization of Turkish 
troops in Macedonia and on the Bulgarian frontier 
have stirred apprehensions of an attempt on the part 
of the Sultan to anticipate by coercive and warlike 
measures the presentation of the Austro-Russian de- 
A qualified denial of the mobil- 
ization has been made from Constantinople, but 
the reports are generally believed, notwithstanding, 
and the Bulgarian government has made them the 
subject of communications to ‘the neighboring 
Powers, professing to fear attack by Turkish troop:. 
It has happened many times before that Macedonia 
seemed to be on the point of flaming up into revolt, 
yet serious trouble has been averted. This may be 
the case this time; but conservative observers, James 
Bryce for example, regard the situation as more 
threatening than at any time since the Balkan prin- 
cipalities were organized. 

* * 

The various difficulties in the Venezuelan negotia- 
tions at Washington were surmounted, and the pro- 
tocols were signed on Friday. By the terms of the 
settlement, each of the three Powers secures a cash 
payment, Germany's being much the largest. The 


‘question of preferential claims is sent to the tribunal 


at The Hague for adjustment; and the Powers agree 
to the immediate raising of the blockade, and further 
pledge themselves to restore to Venezuela the naval 
and merchant vessels, fifty or sixty in number, which 
they have seized. Altogether, these results reflect 
credit upon Mr. Bowen’s astuteness and resolution. 
The size of the advance payments is a comparatively 
unimportant matter. The vital thing for Venezuela 
is to have the blockade raised, and ‘to have her vessels 
back, and for the interests of general peace and of 
right international principles it is a great point 
gained to have the question of preference sent to The 
Hague. 
* * * 

Public sentiment in England has been aroused by 
the disclosure of brutalities, which have been prac- 
tised in some of the crack regiments, the Grenadier 
Guards for example, with the sanction of the com- 
manding officers. A subaltern officers’ court-mar- 
tial, it appears, has been in the habit of trying young 
officers charged with military and social offences and 
sentencing them to be flogged, the sentences being 
executed by their comrades in arms, sometimes with 
such severity that the victims have fainted under it. 
In a recent case, the colonel of the regiment was not 
only cognizant of the facts, but himself turned over 
to the subaltern court for flogging, a young officer 
charged with a trifling dereliction of duty. The 
facts have been made public by Rear Admiral Coch- 
rane, whose nephew was one of the recent victims. 
These brutal court-martials somewhat resemble the 
“courts of honor” which decree duelling in the Ger- 
man army, but they are more degrading, 
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Venison. 
On the quarry of this murdered deer, 
Turkey, 
Faitb, sir, we were carousing till the second cock. . 
Frog's leg. 
Eye of newt and toe of frog. 
Fried frog legs. 
When paddock calls, 
Beefsteak, 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Quail on toast. 
Poor bird! thoud’st never fear net or line. 
FISH. 
Of the ravin'd salt-sea shark. 
Croquette of lobster. 
Making the green one red. 
Blue points. 
Posters of the sea and land. 


White fish. 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. 
VEGETABLES. 
Radishes, 
Making the green one red. 
Potato, 


Chief nourisher of life’s feast. 
Mushrooms. 


Have we eaten of the insane root? 


Lettuce, 
To look so green and pale. 
Beets. 
Turning red. 
Corn, 


Though bladed corn be lodged and trees blown down. 
Thou shag-ear’d villain. 
Olives. 
Good digestion wait on appetite, 
Peas, 
As thick as hail. 
Baked potatoes. 
Fillet of a fenny snake in the cauldron boil and bake. 
Cucumber sauce, 
Such mixtures have we here, 
Potatoes. 
Unfix this earth-bound root. 
Baked Tomatoes, 
Nothing in his. life became him like the leaving it. 
Water cress. 
And thither in a sieve I sail. 


SALAD. 
Hearts of lettuce salad. 
To look so green and pale. 
The yellow leaf. 


EGGS. 
Creamed deviled eggs. 


What can the devil speak true. 


Spiced currants. 
Saucy doubts and fears. 


Apollinaris, 
A little water clears us of this deed. 


CHEESE. 
Cheese with crackers. 
I have the smell of it yet. 
Omelette with mushrooms. 
New hatched to the woeful time. 
Milk, 
The milk of human kindness, 
Mixed nuts. 
A sailor's wife had chestnuts in her lap. 
Crackers. 
With double cracks. 
As cannon overcharged with double cracks. 
FRUIT. 
The harvest is your own. 
A fruitless crown. 
Macbeth is ripe for shaking. 
Grape fruit. 
They are a hanquet to me. 
Thou shalt hang alive on the next tree. 
Lemon. 
It is of sour nature. 
DESSERT. 
Charlotte Russe. 
The earth has bubbles as the water has. 
It is too full of the milk of human kindness. 
Ice cream, 
Thou cream-faced loon! 
Apple ple. 
By maggot pies. 
Angel food cake. 
Will plead like angels. 


Sponge cake. 
His spongy officers. 


The good things of day. 
Whole as the marble, 


Bon bons. 


Marble cake. 


. 
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WINE. 
Port wine. 
The very ports that blow. 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 
The wine of life is drawn. 
, We drink the table round. 
Every port in the shipman’s card. 
Be large in mirth; anon we'll drink a measure. 
From that spring whence comfort seems to swell, 
discomfort comes. 


CHAMPAGNE. 
The earth hath bubbles. 
That which hath made them drunk hath made me bold. 
Stars, hide your fires. 
ROMAN PUNCH. 
Why should I play the Roman fool? 
COFFEE. 
O proper stuff! 
It is a banquet to me. 
Thou black and cream-faced loon. 
Black spirits. 
TEA. 
In a sieve I’ll thither sail. 


BREAD. 


The yeasty waves. 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 
And say which grain will grow and which will not. 


SOME THINGS FOR CHILDREN TO OB- 
SERVE AFTER THE STORM. 


How many different kinds of tracks in the snow 
are there? 

Notice whether any grown-up people or little chil- 
dren have walked through your garden since the 
storm. Rg 

Can you tell whether Rover jumped over th 
fence or came in through the gateway? 

Have the sparrows been near your kitchen door 
looking for crumbs? What queer little tracks they 
make? Do they hop or walk? 

In the woods you will find the tracks of a rabbit. 
They are in sets of four, two being nearer together 
than the other two. Was Bunny hopping along? 
Did he stop to rest? Was he frightened at any time 
so that he took long leaps? Which way was he 
going? wy 

The smallest tracks of all are made by the wild 
mice. You will find them under trees. When they 
jump over the snow they drag their feet. You can 
see the little trails. 

Hunters can tell by the tracks whether a dog, cat, 
fox, ‘coon, or ’possum has passed. Can you? 

I once heard of a man who knew whether a long- 
tailed weasel or a short-tailed weasel had been 
through the woods. How do you think he could 
tell? 

Sketch some of the footprints in the snow. Tell 
us whether you found them under trees, by the banks 
of streams, or in the open. What creature made 
them ? 


at 


In the fields and woods and along the road-ides 
notice how the snow clings to the old stalks of the 
wild flowers. Shake off the snow and see what part 
of the plant is left to hold it. Is it the leaves? The 
flowers? The seed-cups?—From “What to Look for 
Out of Doors,” by Alice G. McCloskey. in The Chan- 
tauquan. 


The great lack of this age is spiritual vision. It 
is the absence of ideals. It is the loss of reverence. 
And yet it is better to be a peasant and reverence a 
king than to be a king and reverence nothing! All 
that has been won out of the evolution of the race 
from the slime of ocean, is the power to look up 
into the sky and down into the deeps and around on 
human life with reverence! When that is lost, all is 
lost. This is the great gift of the ages—one to an- 
other. It is the lighted torch, that (like the mes- 
senger of antiquity) each generation, spent with 
effort. has handed to the next. Will you extinguish 
it? Shall it be darkened in your hands? When you 
pass it to the boys and girls who come after you, will 
you give them a charred coal for a burning flame?— 
Frederic Goss, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH LANGUAGS 
AND GRAMMAR. By O. I. and M. S. Woodley, and 
G. R. Carpenter. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Price, 65 cents. 

The object evidently is to present a series of lessons 
that will acquaint pupils with the fundamental elements 
of our language, develop within them some idea of its 
power and beayty, give them some skill in its use, and 
cultivate their language sense. 

The development of the language sense is of vital im- 
portance. This sense may be cultivated by studying the 
best literature, and by exercising the judgment in the 
choice of the best forms of expression, and to provide 
material that will furnish examples of good descriptions, 
narratives, and other types of literature, choice selec- 
tions are given, from the writings of the best authors. 

There are lessons on Variety of Expression, on Ex- 
actness of Statement, and the Correct Use of Words, to 
teach pupils how they may improve their oral and writ- 
ten composition. 

There is a series of lessons on Comparison, intended 
to develop the power of observation, and by preparing 
for an understanding of figuration, to lead to the inter- 
pretation and enjoyment of many of the finest selections 
to be found in literature. 

Under the heading, “Sense Training in Literature,” is 
presented a series of lessons intended to enlarge pupils’ 
appreciation and enjoyment of language by showing 
them that through having the senses trained to recognize 
the color, sound, odor, and other elements of beauty in 
nature they can better understand the literary allusions 
to these elements. 

Another feature of the book is the development of the 
idea that the use and the form of the language depend 
upon the purpose of the writer. Language is not used 
for the purpose of giving information, but often to give 
pleasure, or to arouse the emotions, and the purpose for 
which it is used has much to do with the form of ex- 
pression. Selections are given for study that will pre- 
pare pupils for a better understanding of literature. 

Letter writing is treated exhaustively, from the writ- 
ing of informal friendly letters to orders for goods, ap- 
plications for positions, and other business forms. The 
complaint made by the business world that pupils from 
public ,schools cannot write a simple business letter 
shows the necessity for more practical and thorough 
work in this branch of composition. 

The purpose of these lessons is to give a broader view 
of language, rather than to enter into a discussion of 
the laws that govern it. Simple definitions are given. 
Parts of speech are presented because of their use, rather 
than as a grammatical classification, and the analysis 
given is to enable pupils to understand better the struc- 
ture of sentences, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. By Charles 
Seignobos. Translation edited by William Fairley, 
Ph. D. 528 pp. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
426 pp. Price, $1.20. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co. ~ 

Professor Seignobos, of the University of Paris, has 
written this Roman history for students in a style so 
clear and graphic that it seems well to translate it for 
an English text-book, too. This has been done by a sym- 
pathetic editor, who appreciates the attractive qualities 
of the book, and who also sees where a certain amount 
of anecdote could be dispensed with, and a certain 
amount of material added to bring it up to the require- 
ments of American schools. It now comes from the 
press of Henry Holt and Co., a history in one volume, of 
the moulding of Rome as a nation through the instru- 
ment of the Roman people. The parallel references for 
wider reading are a very desirable feature of the book, 
and the illustrations make it very attractive. It teaches 
men as well as battles; it teaches the Roman people, as 
well as Rome as a political institution, and it gives the 
sense of living forces to the history of forms and cus- 
toms, and laws. 

“Elements of Physics’ is a practical text-book, by 
Professor Sanford, of Leland Stanford University. The 
character of this book, distinguishing it from others, is 
in the arrangement of its subject matter. The arrange- 
ment of this book is determined by taking the energy 
concept as the basis of all mechanics. This theory of 
the concept of energy, in lieu of the original concept of 
force, is leading the subject of Physics along quite new 
lines of development. It is also leading the preparatorv 
courses of Physics away from the method of teaching by 
lecture, supplemented by independent laboratory experi- 
ment; but leading that study forward by the scientific 
method, of observation, generalization, deduction, and 
experimentation. This method requires the teacher as 
a guide, with a complete, inclusive knowledge which em- 
braces all these paths; and a text-book for a working 
co-ordinating medium between the instructor and the 
laboratory. Professor Sanford has aimed to make his 
text-book fill this place. There is a sufficient amount of 
experiment to make the course a practical study of Phy- 
sics, conforming to the scientific method chosen; but not 
aiming to put the unprepared elementary student on a 
footing with advanced classes in original laboratory in- 
vestigation. The young student is taught first what the 
laboratory is for, and what physical science signifiec, 
and then he is prepared for more independent work. 


By Fernando Sanford. 


ARITHMETIC WITHOUT A PENCIL. By Edith M., 

Joy. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 200 pp. 

This is a very elementary little arithmetic, following 
logically, step by step, from simplest addition through 
simple fraetions and decimals. The work is propcsed to 
be wholly mental, concentrating the child’s whole atten- 
tion on mental processes, and ‘aiming to make those 


processes direct, accurate, and rapid, The little ‘work 
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adequately fulfills its purpose, and will be found most 
helpful. 


THIRD READER. Graded Classics. By M. W. Hali- 
burton and F, T. Newell. Richmond, Va.: B. F. John- 
son Publishing Company. Cloth. 224 pp. Colored 
pictures. Price, 40 cents. 

In the “Third Reader,’ this series of graded classics 
maintains its high character in paper and binding, in il- 
lustrations and selections, and in grading. The full-page 
colored pictures are exceptionally beautiful, notably the 
one which represents the story of Joseph. 


ROGER DRAKE, CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. By Henry 
Kitchell Webster. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 306 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story in the form of an autobiography of « 
successful mine owner and capitalist. It is a story in- 
volving the great trust development in its first stages, 
of a time somewhat earlier than the present. It does not 
attempt to discuss any socialistic or political questions, 
but it speaks with a strong voice upon the bearing of 
those questions, for it shows the personal element which 
the capitalist makes in them—and that is rather an un- 
familiar element to the general reader. It shows that 
element in two lights; first how the man with sincere, 
honest, generous principles figures in his own relation 
to his wealth and his trust; and how his money- 
hardened, unscrupulous neighbor figures in the same 
relation. The book is one to stir “genuine feeling and 
deep thought. It is simply and straight-forwardly 
written, and while it does not rise to the measure of “a 
zreat book,” it is a book at once strong and fine and 
good to read. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘The Children’s First Story Book.” By May H. Wood Price, 25 
cents.——Angier and Sandeau’s** Le Gendrede M, Poirier.” Edited 
by C. Roedder. Price, 4) cents. —-Galtus’ Electra.” E:tited by 0. 
G. Bunnell). Price, 70 cents. ——Galdos’ Marinella.” Edited by Ed. 
ward Gray. Price, 9) cents.——‘ Studies in Zodlogv.” By dames 
Merrill. Price, 75cents. “ Laboratory Manual of Physics.” Bv H. 
C. Cheston, Philip R. Dean and C. E. Timmerman. Price, 50 cents. 
New York: The American Book Company. 

“ Paper-Folding.” By William C. A. Hammel. Price, 20 cents. 
Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“The Elements of General Method.” By C, A. MeMurry. Price, 
90 cents. ——*' Special Method in the Reading of English Classics.” By 
Char‘es Price, 75cents. ‘Tarr and MeMurry’s Geogra- 
venta. By William ©, Rupert. New York: The 
Marmillan 

“The Coast of Freedom.” Ky Adele Marie Shaw. New York: 


Doubleday, Page & Co. . 

“The Laurel Readers—A Primer.” By W.N. Hailmann. Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Co. 

* Liliencron’s Anuo 1870.” Edited by Dr, W. Bernhardt. Boston 
D C, Heath & Co. 

Galdos’ “ Marinella.” Edited by Loiseaux. New York: William 


R. Jenkins, 
“The Making of Our Middle Schools.” By E. E. Brown, New 


York: Longmans, Green, & Co. E 
“The Quincy Graphic Arithm tic.” By W. D. Macintosh and F. 


Parlin, Prige, 18 cents. New York; The Morse Company, 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


INTEREST AND EDUCATION 


THE DOCTRINE OF INTEREST AND ITS CONCRETE APPLICATION 


BY 
CHARLES DrGARMO 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in Cornell University 


‘ Price, $1.00, net; postage, 10 cents. - 


This book contains so many practical and suggestive thoughts that it cannot fail to be a source of great help to the progressive teacher. It treats 
of the doctrine of interest in its various phases, applying it to the matter and methods of education. 


THE TEACHING ENGLISH 


IN THE ELEMENTARY AND THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


BY 
PERCIVAL CHUBB 
Principal of the High School Department of the Ethical Culture Schools, New York. 


Price, $1.00, net; postage, 12 cents. 


This volume is the latest addition to the Teachers’ Professional Library. 
The book expresses the conviction that if we are to make good the serious 
shortcomings of our school training in English it must be by more effective 
work, not alone or chiefly in the high school, but throughout the elementary 
school course. _ It is in the earlier years of the primary and grammar grades 
that sound habits of speech must be established and wholesome tastes devel- 


oped. It therefore devotes special attention to the work of the elementary 
school, and aims to invest school work in English with the literary quality 
and attractiveness that must belong to it, if it is to be, as it ought, the most 
powerful school agency for the refinement of manners, the enrichment of in- 
tercourse, and the ennobling of character. 


THE ELEMENTS ‘OF GENERAL METHOD 


Based on the Principles of Herbart 
BY 
CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu.D. 


(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 


The General Method contains an enlarged treatment of the controlling 
principles of our progressive modern education, such as The Aim of Education, 
The Materials and Sources of Moral Training, The Relative Value of Studies 
in the School Course, The Nature and Value of Interest as a vital element in 
Instruction ; The Correlation of Studies, which treats the value and economy 
of such close relationship between studies and all the forms of experience ; 


Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 
The Inductive and Deductive Processes as Fundamental to All Thinking; 
Apperception: Its Close and Constant Application to the Process of Learn- 
ing ; The Will: Its Training and Function and Its Close Relation to Other 
Forms of Mental Action. 
The book closes with an account of Herbart and his disciples in Germany, 
and a summary of their pronounced ideas and influence upon education. 


THE METHOD OF THE RECITATION 


CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu.D., 
(New Edition, Revised and Enlarged.) 


This is an effort to secure a simple, scientific method of classroom work. 
A fewimportant fundamental principles are carefully worked out asa basis. The 
essential steps in the acquisition of knowledge in all studies are worked out 
and applied to different branches. The developing method of instruction so 
much used in the oral treatment of lessons is worked out, and the method of 


AND FRANK M. McMURRY, Pu.D 


Price, 90 cents, net; postage, 10 cents. 


careful and suitable questioning discussed. The selection of important 

method units or central topics of instruction as a basis of rational method is , 
explained and illustrated. In this connection the importance of type as 

larger units of method is emphasized, discussed and exemplified. 


Special Method in the Reading of Complete English 
Classics in the Common Schools 


CHARLES A. McMURRY, Pu. D. 


This is the first of a complete series of special methods dealing with each 
of the common school studies. Each book takes one study and discusses 
fully its purpose and scope in the school program, the selection and arrange- 
ment of its best materials, and applies the principles of method to its treat- 
ment. The Special Method in Reading gives a full discussion of the value of 
the best literature drawn from America and other countries, and arranged 
according to the needs of children from the fourth to the eighth school-year, 


Price, 75 cents, net; postsge, 9 cents. 


inclusive. There is a special chapter discussing the value of complete mas- 
terpieces, both long and short, in school readings. At the close of the last 
chapter is a descriptive list of nearly 300 books distributed through the grades. 
This carefully selected list constitutes the real basis of discussion in the whole 
book. It is designed to help teachers and superintendents in selecting suit- 
able books for children in the successive years. 


In Preparation 


Special Method in Primary Reading and Oral Work with Stories 


By CHARLES A. McMURRAY, Pu. D. 
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Keep Your 
: Stomach Well 


‘ Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
heading are solicited school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should ve short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


February 24, 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 

March 26-28: Michigan Schoolmasters* Clut, 
Ann Arbor. 

March 27-28: Central Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Bloomington. 

April 9, 10, 11: Southern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Vincennes. aS 
Humke, executive committee. 

April 14-17: Western Drawing Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill.; Mary A. 
Grimes, Racine, Wis., secretary. 

July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


ORONO. Princ'pal N. R. Smith of the 
Orono high school, who recently received 
a call to teach in Rumford Falls, has con- 
sented to remain in his present position. 
Friday evening, Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
tendered an enjoyable reception to the 
members of the high school. During the 
evening, Edwin Hamlin, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Hamlin, in behalf of the mem- 
bers of the school, presented a handsome 
silver water pitcher to Mr. Smith as a 
token of the affection and good will of his 
pupils. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. President Tucker has re- 
turned from a month’s tour of the coun- 
try, during which time he has attended 
alumni reunions in Nebraska, Cincinnati, 
O., and other states in the West. The latter 
part of his trip was devoted to New Eng- 
land. where he preached at Phillips An- 
dover Academy and at Williams College. 
On January 27 he attended the twenty- 
eighth annual reunion of the Washington, 
D. C., alumni, and on February 2 he spoke 
at the Amherst alumni dinner in Boston. 

February 8 President Tucker resumed 
charge of chapel exercises, at which time 
he is accustomed to take up some current 
topic and speak upon it. This was a 
day of special prayer for college men, and 
this furnished the president with his 
theme. He said that there have been 
three periods of activity among college 
men. In the ’60’s many left college and 
took up arms for the country, a larger per 
cent. going from.college than from any 
other one source. The next period was in 
the ’70’s, when the younger men were 
asked to turn their attention to the search 
after truth for truth’s sake. They went to 
the bottom of things to get at the reali- 
ties. And now in these later days the em- 
phasis is placed on what President Tucker 
calls the “moral initiative,” that is, to do 
things; not to talk about them, but to be 
active in performing real work. “Al- 
though a man may know he is lazy in col- 
lege,” the speaker said, “he knows that 
out in the world he must be active.” He 
thought that the moral initiative meant 


that men should be prepared “to act 
greatly.” 

The Orpheus club and the Philharmcn‘c 
orchestra are preparing to give a concert 
this month. Another concert is being ar- 
ranged for March, in which the Boston 
Symphony players will participate. It 
will be similar to that given last winter 
by Arthur Foote and quarte!te, last year 
receiving merited praise. 

Professor Morse has been secured to 
direct the perf-rmances of Handel’s ora- 
torio, “The Messiah,” at White River 
Junction this spring. Regular rehearsals 
for this also are held in Bartlett hall 
Tuesday evenings, and students who are 
to join in the chorus are admitted. A 
class in sight singing is soon to be organ- 
ized, in charge cf A. B. Farmer, '03, M. W. 
Bullock, 04, and J. W. Knibbs, ’05. 

In response to an invitation from the 
undergraduates of Wesleyan to have Dart- 
mouth send a representative to attend 
their annual college banquet February 21, 
the college selected Victcr M. Place, '03, to 
represent the undergraduates. 

A mass meeting presided over by Frank 
W. Wentworth, president of the senior 
class, called to consider the plans for a 
baseball team, has recommended that a 
tax of $2.50 be levied on the whole colleze, 
which was voted. The collectors an- 
nounced were seniors, H. W. Pierpont, ’03, 
and D. B. Whipple; juniors, J. S. Brother- 
heod- and H. P. Rolfe; sophomores, the 
nominees of the class for assistant man- 
ager to be elected soon; freshmen, George 
Leff, C. A. Russ and R. R. Merchant. 

The weekly smoker at College hall on 
February 7 was in the form cf a musica! 
concert, under the direction of Charles H. 
Morse. Following is the program: Trio 
in F (Litt), Messrs. Estes, 05, Hobart ’05, 
and Rainie ’06; song, “King of the Forest 
and I” (Parker), Mr. Marquess, 04; piano 
soli (a), Romance in F sharp (Schu- 
mann): (b), prelude in D flat (Chop'n), 
Mr. Morse: quartette, “Thre Glasses” 
(Fischer), Messrs. Burbeck ’03, Hobart ‘05, 
Bullock ’04, and Marquess ’04; Violin soli 
(a) Canzonetta (Bohm), (b) 
Will'am L. Stevens, '03; song, “Oh Fair 
and Pure and Holy” (Cantor), Mr. Bullock, 
04; quartettes (a), “Ye Woods, How 
Fair” (Beschnitt), (b), “Invitaticn to the 
Dance” (Jungst). 

The Smith and Rollins prize speaking 
contests will be held this year March 11. 
The Barge medal and class of 1866 prizes 
will be competed for in June. This is 
somewhat different from the former ar- 
rangement, whereby the Rollins and 
Barge medal prizes were given in June 
and the Smith and class of 1886 contests 
took place in March. 

The 1904 Aeg's, a college manual pub- 
lished by the junior class, will be out 
soon: it is expected as early as February 
10. The book is bound with green clcth, 
having an oval albertype of Rollins chapel 
on the front cover. The book will con- 
tain many illustrations besides the cu:- 
tomary statistics and ‘‘grinds.’’-——Profes- 
sor H. D. Foster gave an illustrated lec- 
ture February 9 on “Sceial and Political 
Conditions of the Italian Rera‘s-ance”’ in 
Wilder laboratory. This is the first of a 
series of lectures to be given on “Italian 
Renaissance and Its Contributions to 
Modern Life.”’ 

MANCHESTER. Ata meeting of the 
Men’s league of the First Congregational 
church, Superintendent Charles W. Bick- 
ford gave the following tribute to the 
primary teacher in an address before the 
league on February 8: “The skilful 
primary teacher is an artist worthy of 
deen reverence. She combines with the 
mother love the wider knowledge of child 
nature, which the mother learns only with 
the rearing of her first born. At the age 
of five the child is placed in the teacher's 
care. The mother already knows many 
facts about his personality, tendencies, 
and health. A knowledge of these at the 
beginning of school life would be of ines- 
timable value to the teacher in her early 
dealings with the pupil, and a system of 
constant co-operation between the parents 
and teacher along this line, in all grades, 
and throughout the high school, would be 


of great advantage to both school and 
home. The parents would then be as- 
sured of that individual attention which 
should be bestowed wpon the child, and 
the teacher would feel that interest and 
help which should be given to her by 
parents. Often the teacher has a better 
knowledge of the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of the, pupil than the parent. 
The earnest co-operation of. home and 
school are, then, greatly desired.” 


LACONIA. The midwinter meeting 
of the Winnepesaukee Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in the high school 
building on Saturday, February 14. The 
meeting was presided over by President 
L. L. Cleveland, and the program was as 
follows: 1.30 p. m., prayer; music, pup'ls 
of Laconia schools; business; 1.45, high 
and grammar section, chairman. Principal 
L. L: Cleveland, Franklin; discussion, 
“High and Grammar School Attendance 
and How It May Be Improved,” opened by 
Superintendent J. H. Blaisdell, Laconia; 
primary section, “Sense Training in the 
First Four Grades,” Principal J. FE. Klock, 
state normal school, Plymcuth: 2.25, “New 
Hampshire School for Feeble Minded 
Children and Its Work,” Dr. Charles S. 
Tuttle, superintendent: 250, associat'on 
paper, Blanche N. Abbott, Laconia; 3.10, 
“Interest as Related to the Will,’’ Prin- 
cipal Klock. 

NEW LONDON. An effort is be'ng 
made by the trustees of Co'by Academy to 
raise $50,000 for the equ’:pment and fur- 
ther-endowment of the school, in order to 
increase its usefulness. The trustees in- 
elude: President, the Rev. N. L. Colby, 
Manchester; secretary, the Rev. C. L. 
Page, Boston; Captain E. M. Shaw, 
Nashua; O. M. Wentworth, Boston; J. H. 
Rurree, Medford. Masrs.; the Rev. Dr. H. 
R, Grose, Beston; the Rev. M. F. Johnson, 
Nashua: the Rev. 0. C. Sargent, Manch<s- 
ter; A. C. Burpee, New London: Josiah E. 
Fernald: Conrord; Prircipal H. G. Mce- 
Keay. New London: the Rev. E. H. 
Lovett. Nashua. the field secretary. 


EXETER. Under the auspices of the 
senior class of Robinson Semirary, Mss 
Irene M. Morse, a former resident in 
town. will deliver an illustrated lecture 
on “The Louvre.” Miss Morse, who js 
yerv well known in town. has resided and 
studied in Par‘'s, and is thoroughly versed 
with the history of the Louvre and its 
priceless art treasures. The collection of 
slides illustrating the lecture was made in 
Paris. and is said to be very beaut'ful. 
The lecture will be held next Monday 
evening in the seminary chapel, and is 
to be followed by dancing. Exeter 
Academy is to have an athletic house, 
which will be called the Newell athletic 
house, in memory of Marshall Newell, a 
former student, and an enthusiastic ath- 
lete. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A portrait of Robert C. Met- 
calf. first head master of the Adams school, 
East Boston, wes unvei'ed in the school 
building February 11. The painting was 
procured from subscriptions by the grad- 
uates. Besides a large number of graduates 
there were present several of the masters 
and teachers from other East Boston 
schools. Mr. Metcalf was also present. 

Frank W. Remick made the presenta- 
tion speech, Super’ntendent of Schools Ed- 
ward W. Seaver accepting for the com- 
mittee, and he, in turn, presented the por- 
‘ra't to the Adams school, Principal F. F. 
Preble receiving the g’ft on behalf of the 
school, 

BROOKLINE. The school committee 
of Brookline extended a general invitation 
to citizens of the town to inspect the man- 
ual training building on the evening of 
Tuesday, February 17th, which was 
largely accepted. Classes of boys and of 
girls at work were visited between 7.15 
and 8&.30 o’clock, and at the time last 
named the company assembled ‘n the lec- 
ture room to listen to an address by 
George H. Martin, of the Boston board cf 
supervisors. 

WORCESTER. The thirty-fifth meet- 
ing cf the Eastern Association of Phys'cs 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of mental and 
nervous depression. dyspepsia, sleeplessness. and all weak- 
nesses reanl'ing from excessive brain work. nervonsatrain 
and impaired vitality, VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essen- 
tial food, permanently strengthening. net stimniating. the 
brain and nerves. [tis not a secret ornatent medicine; 
the formula is on each bottle. Prescribed by leading 
physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Preparcd RGty G, 56 W. 25th Street, 
only by Ge NEW YORK. 
> 4 Tf not found at Drugzists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain cocaine. 


morphine, nor narcotics of any description. 


By mail, 50 cents. 


Teachers was held February 21. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: “The 
Study of Mechanism,” by Professor F. s. 
Luther of Trinity College; ‘“‘The Measure- 
ment of Sound and the Efficiency of Some 


‘Musical Instruments,” by Professor A. G. 


Webster of Clark University. 

LYNN. The teacaers and pupils of thc 
Lynn public schools a:e contributing to a 
fund to purehase memoria! to, formiy 
Superintendent of Schools Lruace of Lynn, 
who died Sunday. When the teachers 
suggested to the pupils that they contri- 
bute from one to five cents toward a fund, 
the idea met with instant favor. The 
teachers will probably make generous 
contributions, and it is hopel :o purchage 
an oil painting of Mr. bruce for the public 
library. 

MEDFORD. Leonard J. Manning of 
Medford, who has served as sub-master of 
the high school for over a quarter of a 


century, has been appointed principal, to 


succeed the late Lorin L. Dame. Mr. 
Manning has been in charge since’ Mr. 
Dame’s death, 

Mr. Manning was born in Baltimore, 
Md., May 11, 1856, and received his early 
education in that city. He entered Har- 
vard in 1876 and was graduated four years 
later. In April, 1877, he was appointed 
sub-master of the Medford h’gh school. 
Ve is well known in educational work and 
is a member of the Eastern Association ‘of 
Physics teachers, the New England Asgo- 
ciation of Chemistry Teachers, the Har- 
vard Teachers’ Association and of the 
Medford Historical Society. ; 

LEOMINSTER. The school department 
is giving a course of nine lectures this 
winter, to which the pupils cf the upper 
grammar and high schools are adm'tted 
free. Of the publ c¢, a ncminal fee is re- 
quired. 

The course is made up as follows:— , 

January 26, Louis Favour, electricity, 
“Science Popularized’’; February 2, Dr. 
Newell Dwight Hillis, ‘‘Books and Read- 
ing”; February 14, George Kennan, ‘‘Mar- 
tinique’”’: February 24, Frederick Manley, 
“Merchant of Venice’’; March 16, Russell 
H. Conwell, “Acres of Diamonds’’; March 
27, Rev. A. T. Kempton, illustrated lec- 
ture, “Evangeline”; April. 24, Henry L. 
Southwick, “A Splendid Rebel; or Life 
and Times cf Patrick Henry’; May 12, 
Rogers-Grilley recital; May 19, Edward 
Howard Griggs, ‘““The Use of the Margin.” 


LAWRENCE. A _ new state normal 
school is asked for by this c’ty with an 
even chance that it will secure it. If so, 
the day is not distant when other impor- 
tant cities not near a State Normal schoo! 
will have one. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club of Connecti- 
cut held its annual meeting January 31 
at the Hotel Hartford. There were sev- 
enty-nine members present. President 
F. H. Beede of New Haven presided. The 
talk after dinner was opened by Principal 
G. P. Phenix of the Willimantic normal 
school, who brought up as the subject’ of 


the afternoon the improvement of the 
schools in the small towns. He pointed 
out the social changes that are going on, 
and made the interesting point that the 
children of immigrants in the cities are 
getting far better educations than the 
children of the founders away back in the 
country. The proposed bill’ is like the 
law in Massachusetts, which authorizes a 
district system of groups of towns, with 
superintendents, who are paid _ half 
their salaries out of the state treasuries. 
Mr. Clark of the Courant followed, with 
a talk on teaching in general, and the 
unorthodox suggestion that the product 
of the schools of to-day was not notice- 
ably better than the product of 
schools a quarter-century ago. J.°C. 
Knowlton of New Haven, who came to 
this state from Massachusetts, made’ an 
earnest appeal for the proposed law, and 
endorsed the Massachusetts scheme cor- 
dially. Professor E. H. Jenkins of the 
experiment station followed and spoke 
entertaininely of the old-time education. 
Secretary Hine of the state board, who 
sees the wholestate in his work, said 
there were encouraging conditions to’ be 
considered. The telephone is spread.all 
over the state, and brings every town 
nearer the centre. The trolley is going 
out farther and farther. The public: li- 
brary is entering more towns. Life is 
improving. He told of one town with 
about 300 families where more than 100 
were steady users of. the library. John 
G. Lewis of New Haven, F. A. Bractett of 
this city, and J. R. Perkins of Danbry. 
were appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year. The com- 
mittee reported the following, who were 
elected: President, B. H. Tinker of Water- 
burv; vice-president; H. S. Simonds’ of 
Bridgeport; secretary and treasurer, F 
L. Whipple of New Britain. 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The trustees of the 
College of the City of New York have 
awarded contracts for the foundation of 
the new build.ngs of the inst tution on its 
ample grounds at One Hundred and For- 
tieth street and Amsterdam avenue, and 
the buildings are to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1904, There will be 
five buildings, the main collegiate, the 
academic, the gymnasium, the mechanical 
arts, and the power house. It is denied 
that the college will aspire to become a 
university. No choice has yet been made 
for a suecessor to General Alexander S. 
Webb, who retired from the presidency in 
December. Professor Compton is now the 
acting president——Henry R. M. Cook, 
auditor of the New York board of educa- 
tion, is preparing a plan for the retire- 
ment on a pension of teachers who have 
served a certain number of years. Mr. 
Cock says: “I think that the present sys- 
tem of retiring teachers is little short of 
prutal, In effect, the board tells them 
that they are too old, their faculties 
broken down, and that they are no longer 
of any use: This information is conveyed 
io the teachers in a euphemized form, in 
the shape of a rhetorical letter full of 
high-sounding phrases, but the intent is 
practically what I state. Women and 
men who have worked faithfully for the 
city, who have given the best years of 
their life to teaching the children of their 
neighbors, feel heartbroken when told in 
this cavalier style that they are no longer 
wanted. The pension that goes with re- 
tirement now is regarded by the teachers 
in the light of a char'ty, for the reason 
that their dismissal comes when the board 
considers their usefulness at an end. Un- 
der my system, the teachers will be in- 
formed that they have well earned the 
pension, and the charity idea will disap- 
pear. Under the plan that I propose, the 
system of retirement will be uniform. 
When a teacher reaches the age cf fifty- 
five, if a woman, or sixty, if a man, I 
would have her or him retired; and if 
the teacher has served in the city schools 
twenty years or more, then she or he 
should get a pension, fixed at one-haif the 
salary received at the time. ‘Inis would 
make a Minimum pension of about $600 a 
year, and a maximum of $1,500. A feat- 
ure of my system would be the granting 
of permission for retured teachers to do 
special and substitute work in schools 
after they had been retired. ‘ney 
should also have the privilege of teaching 
in night schools. The.r pay fur th.s ex- 
tra work would, of course, be additional 
to their pensions. I have estimated tnat 
the cost to the city of this pension system 
would not be over $400,000 annualiy. An- 
other point in my retirement scheme is 
for a committee to pass up-n cases where, 
perhaps, a teacher is not in good health, 
and has not served the required num- 
ber of years. I would give the commitiee 
power to retire the teachers on a pension 
at diseretion.”” —— James Jenkins, for 
many years principal of the Dix-street 
grammar ‘school, and of the English h gh 
school in Worcester, Mass., died suddenly 
at his home in Brooklyn February 6. Mr. 
Jenkins was principal of public school No. 
16, and of the eastern district evening 
high school for men in Brooklyn. He 
had not been in the best of health for the 
last year or two, though he was able to 
do his work and attend to the regular rou- 
tine duties of his principalships. He had 
been doing considerable additional work 
cf late in preparing a course of study for 
the evening high schools, and in attending 
a course in “edueation” at the University 
of the City of New York.—The new 
build'ng of the Wadléigh high school will 
be dedicated with appropriate exercises 
Monday, February 23, at 10.30 o'clock. 
The program as arranged is as follows: 
John G. Wight, Litt. D., prine'pal of the 


school, the presiding officer; prayer, 
David G. Wylie, D.D.; chorus, Prayer 
from “Moses in Egypt,”’ Rossini, high 
‘chool girls; addresses, Hon. William 


Lummis, chairman of the committee on 
buildings, Hon.-Henry A. Rogers, presi- 
dent cf the board of education, Hon. 
Frank L. Babbott, chairman of the com- 
mittee on high gsehools; address, .:on. 
‘eth Low, mayor of the City of New 
chorus, “Wanderer’s Night Song,” 
ay high school girls; addresses, 
. liam H. Maxwell, LL. D., city superin- 
(cnt of schools, Hon. Morris E. 
hie’ ex-member of the ¢ommittes on 
rie schools, Hon. Henry W. Taft, ex- 
one of the committee on high 
ath ls; “A Word from the Girls,” 
an verine Louise Rapp, of the class of 
Ming chorus, “America,” high school 
benediction, Rev. Thomas F. 
more: C.8.P.—— A petition, signed bv 
ike than seventy head masters. of 
iools, representing many states, look- 
rls the modification. of the present 
: ‘ving rules of football, has been pre- 
‘ented to the intercollegiate football rules 


committee. The petition is one phase of 
the movement for the abolishment of 
mass plays, and had its inception at a 
conference held in connection with the 
meeting of the Head Masters’ Association 
in Boston in December last. The petition 
was signed by almost every head master 
to whom it was sent, and the signatures 
represent all the leading football schools 
of the East, as well as the champion 
schools of the West. In the list of 
schools are the following: Phillips Exe- 
fer Academy, Exeter, N. H.; Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vt.; University 
school, Providence, R. I.; Brighton high 
school, Boston; Hillhouse high school, 
New Haven, Conn.; Roxbury Latin 
school, Roxbury, Mass.; public high 
school, New Britain, Conn.; King school, 
Stamford, Conn.; Thayer Academy, 
South Braintree, Mass.; Newton high 
school, Newton, Mass.; public Latin 
school, Boston; Worcester Academy, 
Worcester; classical high school, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Pomfret school, Pomfret, 
Conn.; Phillips Academy, Andover; Betts 
Avademy, Stamford, Conn.; St. Paul’s 
school, Concord, N. H.; B. M. C. Durfee 
high school, Fall River, Mass.; St. Aus- 
tin’s school, Salisbury, Conn., and St. 
Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt.—— C. 
C. Burlingham’s resignation as} resident of the 
board of education took effect February 
1. Honor is due President Burlingham 
for the wisdom he has shown in so impor- 
tant an official capacity, and for his un- 
tiring efforts in advancing the interests of 
the schools of New York. It is likely that 
Henry A. Rogers will be his successor. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The 104th regular meeting of the Union 
County Teachers’ Association will be held 
Saturday, February 14, at public school 
No. 2, Morrell street, Elizabeth. The fol- 
lowing program has_ been arranged: 
“Children’s Mistakes and How to Correct 
Them,” Superintendent J. J. Savitz, West- 
field; discussion, Principal David Davis, 
Roselle; “The Dangers of Arid Air in the 
FSchoolroom,” Principal William F. Rob- 
inson, Elizabeth; discussion, Superintend- 
ent Edwin C. Broome, Rahway. All in- 
terested in education are cordially invited 
to attend, E. S. Lundy, president. 


BLOOMFIELD. Teachers’ salaries are 
being raised all alcng the line about ten 
pe’ cent. William E. Chancellor, superin- 
tendent of schools, after six years’ service 
has been re-elected for three years at 
$3,200. An appropriation of $4,500 for 
manual training has been agreed up:n. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

BRADDOCK. George H. Lamb, s'per- 
intendent of the Braddock borovg} 
schools, will be the new librarian and su- 
perintendent of the Carnegie club, and 
will take the position on March 1. Mr. 
Lamb has accepted the position under the 
board of trustees of the Carnegie institu- 
tion contingent upon the accep‘ance of 
his resignation that has been placed in 
the hands of Victor C. Knorr, secretary 
of the school board. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. The general educa- 
tion board, recently chartered by congress 
for the promotion of educational work in 
the United States, organized here January 
29. The board consists of W. H. Baldwin, 
Jr., Wallace Buttrick, J. L..M. Curry, 
Frederick T. Gales, Daniel C. Gilmore, 
Morris K. Jesup, Robert G. Ogden, Walter 
H. Page, George Foster Peabody, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and Albert Shaw. At 
the beginning of its work, “a generous 
friend,” as stated by the board, s"bscribed 
$100,000 a vear for ten years. It devel- 
oped that this donor was John D. Rocke- 
feller, Sr. The board of trustees of 
the Peabody education fund also met here 
January 29, and formulated a plan by 
which the work of the board and that of 
the general education board sha'l not be 
duplicated. Among the members present 
were J. Pierpont Morgan, Chief Justice 
Tuiler. 1). C. Gilman, George Pea*oly 
Wetmore, Senator Hoar, Mass.; Richard 
Olnev, Hoke Smith, and the Right Rev. 
William C. Doane. The board adop‘el a 
resolution to establish te “Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers” at some point in the 
southern states, and a committee of five 
was appointed to confer with others in- 
terested. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
OHIO. 

The number of school districts in the 
state is 2,437, of which sixty-six are city, 
1,036 village and special, and 1,335 town- 
ship districts. 

During the year 191 schcolhouses were 
erected. These structures cost $1,513,364. 
The grand total of schoolrooms in the 
state is 23,545. The total cost of school 
property in Ohio is $48,257,961, an in- 
crease of nearly $2,000,000 over 1901. 

It required 23,778 teachers to supply 


7 


the schools last year, of which 11,771 were 
needed in the township elementary, and 


' 258 in the high schools, a to‘al of 12,029. 


Separate districts required 9,891 in the 
elementary, and 1,858 in the high schoo's, 
a total of 11,749. It required 287 more 
teachers this year than in 1901. A grand 
total of 26,410 teachers was employed 
during the school year, of which 9,913 
were men, and 16,497 women. 

The average monthly wages in the 
township elementary schools were $35 for 
men and $33 for women. For the town- 
ship high schools, these wages were $61 
and $45, respectively. In other districts 
these wages were, respectively, $45, $35, 
$67, and $58. The average number of 
weeks of school in the townships was 
thirty-one, and in other schowls thirty-four. 

The enumeration of school youth in the 
townships is 232,521 boys and 210,195 girls, 
in separate districts 406,745 boys and 395,- 
$42 girls, a grand total of 1,245,393, of 
which 639,256 are boys and 606,137 girls. 
There were 180,771 boys and 164,986 girls 
enrolled in the township elementary 
schools, and 3,096 boys and 3108 girls in 
the high schools, a township total of 351,- 
961. In separate districts these enroll- 
ments were 217,16) boys, 219,616 girls, and 
in the high schools 22,733 boys and 29,574 
girls, a total of 480,083. The number of 
boys was 423,760 and girls 408,284, a grand 
total of 832,044, being an increase of 2,187 
during the year. The total daily attend- 
ance at all schools was 617,069. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In the presence of an as- 
sembly of educators and alumni from al) 
parts of the country, Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s new professional school build- 
ing in the business centre of Chicago was 
formally dedicated January 28. In con- 
nection with the ceremonies, there was a 
celebration of the fifty-second anniver- 
sary of Founders’ day. The dedicatory 
exercises were in the assembly hall of the 
new building. At their conclusion, Presi- 
dent Arthur T. Hadley of Yale Univer- 


sity, who was the guest of honor, was: 


tendered a reception in the rooms of the 
law school, The celebration commemo- 
rating the founding of Northwestern Uni- 
versity was held at the Auditorium in the 
evening, when Presfient Hadléy delivered 
an address on “The Place of the Profes- 
sional School in the Modern American 
University.” At the annual banquet of 
the alumni at the Auditorium hotel, a 
number of honorary degrees were con- 
ferred on men who have distinguished 
themselves by their service in behalf of 
prefessional education in this country. 
Among those who were so honored were 
James Barr Ames, dean of the Harvard 
law school, Dr. W. W. Keen of Jefferson 
Medical College, Albert B. Prescott of the 
dental school, University of Michigan, 
and Dean Edward C. Kirk of the dental 
school, University of Pennsylvania. 
Kirk was given the degree oi doctor of 
science, the others the degree of doctor of 
laws. —— The confirmation of the ap- 
pointment of Orville T. Bright as princi- 
pal of the Dcolittle schocl, one of the 
largest and best in the city, was unex- 
pectedly held up for two weeks by the 
board because he has no certificate, the 
one he held and honored as principal of 
the Douglas school having lapsed while 
he was county superintendent. Of course 
the board will not lose a chance to secure 
one of the best principals possible over a 
technical'ty like that——Owing to the 
crowded condition of the Hyde Park high 
school, Superintendent Cooley was obliged 
to find quarters elsewhere for the 300 
children who have just finished the gram- 
mar grades and are ready to enter that in- 
stitution. For this reason he has opened 
a branch high school. The Hyde Park 
distriet is building up so rapidly that 
there is little hope of relief until the new 
south division building is completed. 


WISCONSIN. 


Charles McKenny, president of the Mil- 
waukee state normal school for three 
years, is forty-three years old, graduated 
from Michigan Agricultural College, also 
from Olivet College, taught a rural school 
in the grades, principal cf grammar 
school, seven years a professor of history 
in Olivet College, four years principal of 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich., state normal school. 
During those four years he carried the en- 
rollment from eighty-four to 500, gett*ng 
from the state an appropriation of $112,- 
500. He was president of the Michigan 
State Ascoctation in 1899. He has already 
proved himself a highly successful leader 
in educational affairs in Wisconsin. 


OKLAHOMA. 


There are in Oklahoma 2,278 schools, 
with an enrollment of 116,971 pupils, 
with 2,503 teachers. Salaries paid teach- 
ers aggregate $502,276.65. It is said the 
only Oklahoma bonds ever issued were to 
build schools. 


ALABAMA, 


TUSKEGEE. The twelfth annual ses- 
sion of the Tuskegee Negro Conference is 
to be held at Tuskegee Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. The Workers’ Conference, com- 
posed mainly of teachers and officers of 
the various schools located in the South, 
will be held on the following day, Thurs- 
day, February 19. This year, as formerly, 
these meetings will deal with the mate- 
rial, educational, and religious welfare of 
the negroes of the South. 


SUPT. ALFRED LIVINGSTON. 

Alfred L#vingston, B.S., was elected to 
the superintendency of the Clarksville, 
Tenn., public schools in September, 1902, 
to succeed L. S. London, deceased. He 
was born in the state cf Washington, a 
is about thirty-five years of age. ee 

He is a graduate from the Southern no-:- 
mal school, and after graduating, pur- 
sued for three years some special work in 
pedagogy, psychology, school manage- 
ment, and kindred subjcets at the Peabody 
Normal Col‘ege and University of Nash- 
ville, and studied a term at the University 
®f Chicago. 

His experience in school work is exten- 
sive. He has at various times been prin- 
cipal of schools in different cities in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, and was superin- 
tendent of the public graded schools of 
Somerset, Ky., seven years, from which 
place he come: to Clarksville. Twelve 
years of his work have been as principal, 
supervisor, and superintendent of public 
graded schools, both elementary and gec- 
ondary. 

For several years he has been engaged 
in institute work. 

Mr. Livingston was president of the 
Nashville Pedagog’cal Association from 
1892 to 1895; president of the superintend- 
ents’ section of the Kentucky Educa- ~ 
tional Assoc’ation for 1899; secretary of 
the Kentucky Educational Association for 
1900, and is a member of the Kentucky, 
Southern, and National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


TOURIST CARS 
TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


A double berth in a tourist sleeper, Chicago 
to San Francisco, costs only $6. The ser- 
vice via the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
and Union Pacific line is comfortable and 
satisfactory. 

Through tourist sleeper to San Francisco 
leaves Chicago at 10.25 p. m. daily. : 

If you're interested, drop me a card. 

W.. W. Hat, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
369 Washington St., Boston. — 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


or health resort, located at junction of two railways; 
sacres; 4 large builuings; miid winters; fine medic- 
inal waters. Wiil be sold at great sacrifice. 

Cc. D. EPES, Nottoway, Va. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wide awake, reliable teachers are wanted 
who can devote their afternoons and Satur- 
days to agency work in their own counties. 
A profitable opportunity is here presented. 
Satisfactory references will be given and 
required. Address 

THE CHARLES H. BROWN CO., 

Room 902, No. 253 Broadway, 

New York City. . 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Henry G. Williams, A.M., 
Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


HIS BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 
I been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Colle.es. It is just the book for 
teachers and those who wish to study out the subject 
at home. ht is the teacher’s handbook on the sub- 
jects of Psychology, Methodology, and Hi-tory of 
Edueation. 151 pages, beautifully printed, and ele- 
gantiy bound in cloth ; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mensuration Made Easy 
By the same author; contains over 30) formulas 
clearly worked ou‘, besides many classified prob- 
Jems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 


Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the same author ; contains outiines on Infin- 
itives, Participles. Abridgment, Case Constructions, 
History of the English Language, Etymology, etc. 
Just the book for teachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid. 


The author of these books a'so publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading edneational journal 
of Ohio, now in its 3rd year; :2 numbers per year; 
price, only 75 cents a year. Send for sample copy. 

Outlines of Psychology and THE OHIO TEACHER, 
both for 1.35, postpaid. Address orders to 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, ATHENS, OHIO, 


Dean Normal College, Ohio University. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of Oberlin College February 5, President 
Henry Churchill King announced the 
second anonymous gift of $50,000 from the 
same source since his election to the 
presidency of the college. The $100,000 
will be a nucleus for the $590,000 to be 
raised this year. The trustees voted to 
accept these gifts and conditions, and 
plans were made for raising the half-mil- 
lion fund. 
been said to be a New Englander. It is 
believed that he is a Bostonian. 


The central New York section of the 
Phi Gamma Delta fraternity, comprising 
the chapters at Cornell, Colgate, Union, 
and Syracuse, will convene at Syracuse 
on the 27th and 28th. On the 27th a re- 
ception will be held, and the annual ban- 
quet will occur the following day. 


Preparations are being made for the 
organization of a Brown University 
Teachers’ association, to include all 
graduates engaged in teaching, teachers of 
schools that prepare for Brown, and the 
members of the university faculty. The 
first meeting will be held March 6 and 7 
at Providence. 


An endowment of $500,000 is asked for 
by the trustees of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Beirut. This institution has 
been doing noteworthy work for higher 
Christian education in the East since 1866. 
It now has. about 650 students. The col- 


_ lege has outgrown its funds, and wants 


money to exist in up-to-date efficiency. 


Professor C. E. Houghton and Instruc- 
tor Wesley W. Burden of the school of 
applied science at New York University 
have been requested by the directors of 
the St. Louis exposition to prepare a 
model of the buildings at University 
Heights, and of the surrounding country 
for exhibition at St. Louis. The model 
will be twenty-four inches high, twelve in 
length, and six in breadth. 


Statistics have recently been compiled 
respecting the graduates of the civil en- 
gineering department of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Polytechnic Institute, which have 
presented a number of interesting facts 
concerning the graduates. Of the 173 liv- 
ing graduates from the course in civil en- 
gineering, there are twenty-nine engaged 
In private practice as designing or con- 
sulting engineers, twenty-seven are em- 
ployed as railroad engineers, seventeen 
are engaged in bridge and structural en- 
gineering, twenty-four are employed as 
engineers for private individuals or firms, 
seven are in city engineering work, eight 
are in the employ of the United States 
government, and ten are on state or met- 
ropolitan works of magnitude. There are 
eight professors or instructors in engi- 
neering colleges, six are draftsmen, eight 
are editors of technical papers, twenty- 
two are engaged in business of such a 
kind that their technical training is of 
direct service to them, five are lawyers, 
two are physic‘ans, and the occupation of 
four is unknown. 


Edward Increase Bosworth, D. D., pro- 
fessor of the New Testament language 
and literature in Oberlin Th-o'ogical 
inary, has been elected dean of the sem- 
inary. He graduated from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1883. and from Oberlin Seminary in 
1886. He was a pastor in Mt. Vernon, O., 
in 1886-87; professor of the English Bib!e, 
Oberlin Seminary, 1887-90. He studied in 
the University of Leipzig in 1899-01, and 
in Athens, Greece, in the winter of 1891- 
92. He wes e’ected professor of the New 
Testament language and literature, Ober- 
lin Seminary, in 1892. 

President and Mrs. King gave a dinner 
to the entire faculty of Oberlin College, 
wives of the professors, trustees and 
their wives living in Oberlin and vicinity, 
and to former teachers or professors l'v- 
ing in Oberlin, at the Park hotel, Oberlin, 
January 12. There were covers for over 
150 guests. President King gave this 
dinner in order that all officers and 
teachers of all departments might meet 
as one organization, and in order that in 
this way there might be obtained a 
ereater sense of appreciation for the col- 
lege as a unit. There were toasts given 
by representatives of each department. 
President K'ng hopes to make this dinner 
an annual affair. 


Higgles—“The Veneers belong to the 
upper crust, I suppose?” 

Blight—“There ain’t no upper crust in 
this town, sir.” 

Higglee—So? Sort of squash-pie com- 
tunity, eh?” 


The anonymous donor has . 


Are Soiled School Books Objected to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term 


When Torn Leaves trouble you,— 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 


They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 
Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 
Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted 


when the books are transferred to other pupils. 


Use Hotpen’s TRANSPARENT PapER immediately. 


It stops the damage at once / 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Use 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly / 


wenty years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books last longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. ) 
‘‘The Holden System for P eserving Books” ad»pted and used by over 1400 School Boards. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COMER 


Samples free on request. 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


THE MALDEN GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXHIBIT. 


BY CHARLES F, KING, DEARBORN SCHOOL, 
BOSTON. 


Most fortunate were the teachers and 
friends of education who visited the re- 


_markable exhibit of “Aids in Teaching 


Geography,” recently gathered together 
and opened to the public in the high 
school building in Malden. Properly to 
display ali the material collected re- 
quired the entire space in the large hall, 
and in several smaller rooms. 

The value of the exhibit was greatly 
enhanced by the careful classification and 
arrangement of the varied matter, thus 
enabling a visitor at once to find and to 
study any phase of the general subject. 
There were some eight or nine depart- 
ments, each under the charge of a prin- 
cipal of a town school. 

Mr. Nutter brought together a larg: 
display in department 1 of government 
documents, maps and charts. Many of 
them can be obtained free from _ the 
authorities in Washington. Department 
2, under Mr. Wightman’s care, displayed a 
great variety of apparatus for explaining 
geography ideas. There were maps 
galore, from the simple outline map up to 
Howell’s costly raised maps worth, some 
of them, $150 apiece. One of the largest 
and finest of the maps shown in this 
series was a relief map of the United 
States on a curved surface, showing the 
ancient ice-sheet, modeled from data fur- 
nished by Professor F. C. Chambe2riin. 
The city of Malden has supplied each 
grammar school with a full set of large 
relief maps made by the School Supply 
house of Chicago. These maps occupied 
a central place in the hall, and put to 
shame some richer but less genero1s 
cities who lack such helps in teaching. 

In department 3, Mr. Hodge had a very 
extensive collection of geographical liter- 
ature. There were books for children 
and books for teachers, books on methods 
and the science of geography, books of 
travel and art. Many of these books 
were from the town library, and showel 
how the library can help the schools 
when so disposed. 

Mr. Snell crowded his department with 
an extensive display of Perry pictures 
pertaining to geography, with illustrative 
publications from the various railroads 
and steamship lines, photographs made 
by amateurs to illustrate type forms in 
geography, and such pictures as teachers 
and pupils can readily collect. 

Mr. Sculley arranged a very interesting 
lecture course to illustrate the uses of 
lantern slides in the schoolroom as a help 
to visualize geography. The lectures 
were given in the afternoons and e:en- 
ings by experts and veterans in this line 
of work. 

Under Mr. Hobart’s guidance, the chil- 
dren in the schools helped to make a 
most extensive “loan exhibition” of 
things manufactured in Malden, articles 
of adornment, religious emblems, and 
curiosities from every country in the 
world. Thousands of things were 


brought from the homes and claszified, 
thus making a well-arranged museum. 

In department 7, Mrs. Berry showed 
how dolls could be dressed to represent 
national costumes. The most unique 
part of this display was the Eskimo vil- 
lage, so true to life were the settings, and 
yet so simple. 

One large room contained the written 
work of the children of Malden in every 
grade. Miss Leonard had here arrang2d 
these papers so as to show the course of 
study in geography, and the excellent 
topical treatment of geography by the 
teachers. 

The geographical handbook, edited by 
J. L. Wightman contains not only an ex- 
cellent catalogue, but much important 
geographical information. It helped the 
visitors to understand the exposition. 
This pamphlet can be obtained free by 
sending a postal card to George E. Gay, 
superintendent of schools, Malden, Mass. 
It is well worth having and keeping. 

Great credit must be given to the 
teachers, principals, and superintendent 
of Malden for the hard work they put into 
the preparation of this exposition. 
Nothing of the size and completene:s, a3 
far as the writer knows, has ever been at- 
tempted before in this country. The 
well-remembered and most worthy 
Brooklyn exhibition did not cover so 
many departments, and was not’so help- 
ful. Rooms and even towns have made 
before creditable loan exhibitions of arti- 
cles from various countries, but Malden 
has outdone them all in the fullness and 
excellent arrangement of this great dis- 
play, thus showing how valuable such ex- 
hibits may be made. 

Thousands of teachers and _ superin- 
tendents from surrounding towns, citi- 
zens and pupils from Malden, visited the 
exhibit and received help and inspiration 
by doing so. They all came away im- 
pressed with the new methods and helps 
in teaching geography. In some case3, 
schools were given a visiting aay to en- 
able the teachers to attend. 

What a help it would be if the state of 
Massachusetts would open such an exhi- 
bition as a permanent museum, not only 
in the line of geography, but in that of 
history and art. In this respect we are 
still behind several European countries. 


PLEASE EXCUSE HER—SHBE IS DEAD 


The Christmas exercises in Miss Mary 
M. McAleer’s department of Public 
School No. 25, in Fifth street, between 
First and Second avenues, were delayed 
last Wednesday by the absence of Rebecca 
Loeb, who was to recite a selection on the 
program. At the last moment, the fol- 
low'ng pathetic note came from the child’s 
mother:— 

“Dear Teacher: Will you please excuse 
Rebecca for today as she is dead? 

Mrs. Loeb.” 

The note was brceught by a little boy, 
Rebecca’s brother, from whom it was 
learned that Rebecca had died, after a 
brief illness, that morning. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 
(See advertisement.) 


1902. 
1908. 


A PLEASANT OCCASION. 


The opening of the Milton Bradley 
Company’s New England store took place 
on Saturday, February 14, at 120 Boylston 
street, and proved to be a very pleasant 
occasion. The beautiful salesroom looks 
out on the old graveyard of the Boston 
Common, affording a vision of open sunni- 
ness in winter, and of cool greenness in 
summer. Throughout the day there was 
a steady incoming and outgoing of visit- 
ors,—superintendents from various cities, 
school principals and supervisors, kinder- 
gartners, and other well-wishers and 
friends. It was a gratification to many to 
have an opportunity to see again the 
genial face of Milton Bradley, the foun- 
der of the company, who had come in 
from Springfield to give honor to the 
day. W. W. Tapley, the well-known 
junior member of the firm, was also pres- 
ent. 

In the front part of the store is a par- 
lor-like corner, where it is hoped that kin- 
dergartners will feel at home. Here is a 
convenient little desk with writing 
materials, and here every Saturday 
morning will be found Miss Emilie Poul- 
sson, one of the editors of the Kindergar- 
ten Review. In the corner hargs a fine 
oil painting of Mr. Bradley, by Miss Irene 
Parmelee. a portrait painter eminent in 
western Massachusetts. This portrait is 
one that the firm and Mr. Bradley’s 
friends are glad to have in existence. It 
was painted in 1897, and is an excellent 
likeness. 

The store is amply stocked with mate- 
rials, games, and water color materials; 
and with its experienced head, E. O. 
Clark, and his good staff, i@ is hoped that 
the public will find itself well served. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

The thirty-two volume series of litera- 
ture reading for college entrance exam- 
inations known as Longmans’ English 
Classics has been enriched by the addition 
of the four books recently adopted by the 
English conference for reading and study 
in 1906-7-8. These are:— 


Irving’s “Life of Goldsmith,” edited by 
Dr. Lewis B. Semple of the Brooklyn 
commercial high school, New York; 
Tennyson’s “Gareth and Lynette,” etc., 
edited by Professor Sophie Chantal Hart 
of Wellesley College; Scott’s “Lady of the 
Lake,” edited by Professor George Rice 
Carpenter of Columbia University; Ma- 
caulay’s “Life of Johnson,” and “Essay 
on Addison,” edited by H. G. Buehler of 
the Hotchkiss school, and James G. Cros- 
well of the Brearley school. 

The series is under the general editor- 
ship of Professor George R. Carpenter, 
member of the English conference of the 
N. E. A., and is enjoying a deserved popu- 
larity with teachers, who appreciate the 
high standard of scholarship represented 
in its contributors. 


No one need be without the comfort of 
an easy writing pen when all the sta- 
tioners keep Esterbroek’s, 
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Some New Books. 


Title. A Publisher. Price 

Elements of General Method........... ......... McM 1 j 
special Method in the Reading of English Ulassics.. McMurry Micmillan Company. 
John Everett Baldry “ “ “ “ 
Paper. Folding. Hamme! Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond, Va. .20 
vhe Children’s First Story Book..................... Wood American Book Company, * 25 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier. Roedder{Ed.}., “ “ “ 40 
Galdos’ Bun. nell [Ed. “ on « 70 
Galdos’ Marimella. Gray “ “ “ -90 
The Laurel Readers—A Primer......... ............ Hailmann C. C. Birchard & Co., Boston, — 
Lillencron’s AMMO 1870...... Bern. hardt{Ed]} D.C. Heath & Co., 
Galdos’ Marinella... Loi- seaux [Ed.| William R. Jenkins, N.Y. — 
The Making of our Middle Schools................... rown Longmans, Green, & Co., na 3.00 
The Quincy Graphite Arithmetic...... .Macintosh & Parlin The Morse Company, * 1s 18 
Introduction to the History of Western Europe... Robinson Ginn & Co., Boston. —_ 
Constructive Development of the Group Theory..... Easton 75 
Borrowed PHAMES.«. *Seamans Henry Holt & Co, N. Y. 1.25 
Virginia Girl in the Avary D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
John Fiske’s Historical Writings (12 Vols.)......... ae Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.— 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROSIPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


OF BOSTON, 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE 


Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kindergarten to University, 


including special teachers and supervisors. 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCUL LOUGH. 


School 


ALEX FORBES’ LECTURES. 


Alex Fortes, one of the keenest 
critics and most sensible promoters of 
good things in education, has been lectur- 
ing in institutes and other educational 
bodies for thirty years, but now, for the 
first time, he leaves all else for the educa- 
tional platform. The teachers and school 
officers are to be congratulated upon the 
possibility of having him as a lecturer. 
His address is Wayne, Penn. 


DEATH OF JAMES JENKINS. 

James Jenkins, principal of P. S. 16, 
Brooklyn, and principal of the Eastern 
District evening high school for men, 
died suddenly at his home on the 6th, 
after a very brief illness, 

Mr. Jenkins was one of the best-known 
and most promising principals in Brook- 
lyn. He came to the city from Worcester 
some six years ago, and had taken a very 
prominent position in the school circles 
of the city. He graduated at Colby Uni- 
versity in 1878. He was for several years 
principal of the Dix-street grammar 
school, Worcester,. Mass., and the first 
principal of the English high school in 
that city. He was a deep student, a thor- 
ough scholar, an untiring worker. 

He leaves a widow, two sons, and three 
daughters. His loss will be felt very 
deeply by a large circle of warm friends. 


ASST. SUPT. STITT OF NEW YORK. 


Edward W. Stitt, who succeeds Clarence 
E. Meleney as assistant superintendent 
in New York, received his elementary 
education in a New York grammar school, 
He then attended the College of the City 
of New York, from which he graduated 
third honor man im 1881. He took the 
Ward medal in French and astronomy. 
In 1893 he studied manual training in the 
Teachers’ College, and in 1894 was a stu- 
dent in the summer school of New York 
University, where he devoted his attention 


to experimental psychology and science of 


education. From 1895 to 1897 he studied 
school management, analytical psychol- 
ogy, institutes of pedagogy, history of 
philosophy, ethics, chemistry, and zool- 
ogy in New York University, and obtained 
the degree of master of pedagogy and doc- 
tor of pedagogy. He also studied litera- 
ture at St. Francis Xavier, and was inter- 
ested in the school of finance. He contrib- 
uted to many of the leading pedagogical 
magazines, and delivered addresses before 
many of the state and national educa- 
tional conventions. In 1881 he was a 
teacher in Evening School 62; 1882, tutor 
In mathematics, Diocesan Military Acad- 
emy, Reading, Pa.; 1883, instructor in 
Latin, physies, and bookkeeping, Fifth 
Avenue School; 1884, teacher in E. S. 32; 
1885. assistant to principal, E. S. 32; 18°5- 
1891, teacher in P. §. Nos. 49, 51, and 43; 
1891-6, first assitant, P. S, 48; 1888-94, in- 
Structor in bookkeeping, Harlem evening 
high school; 1894-5, principal E. S. 43; 


1896-1902, principal of P. 8. 89. 
During his principalship in P. S. 89, he 
been prominent in many of the 


teachers’ associations, including the New 
York city general body. He is now presi- 
dent of the Society for the Study of Prac- 
tical School Problems, and is head of the 
extension lecture centre run by the gen- 
eral association. He was chairman on 
business questionnaire of the State 
Teachers’ Association, and edited its re- 
port on that subject. He has traveled ex- 
tensively in this country and abroad, 
studying educational conditions. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
MEETINGS. 


Association of Primary Principals.— 
Regular meeting the second Monday in 
each month at the New York City College, 
Pregident, Miss Josephine E. Rogers; sec- 
retary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

Teachers’ Building and Loan Associa- 
tion.—Regular meeting the last Friday of 
each month in Room 1001, Presbyterian 
building, Fifth avenue and 20th street. 
Andrew J. Whiteside, president; R. B. 
Elliott, secretary. 

The “‘Emile.’’—Regular meetings on the 
first Saturday of each month at Terrace 
Garden, 58th street, near Third avenue, 
Frank A. Schmidt, president; Elijah 
Jenks, secretary. 

Engineer Janitors’ Association of New 
York Public Schools.—Regular monthly 
meeting Saturday, February 14, at 4 p. 
m., at S. E. corner 85th street and Lex- 
ington avenue. Ralph Baxter, president; 
Frederick Meyer, secretary. 

The New York Society of Pedagogy.— 
Regular meetings on the third Thursday 
of each month, at Grammar No. 6, Madi- 
son avenue and 85th street. E. A. Page, 
president; J. W. Davis, secretary. 

Primary Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Friday 
of each month at the Normal College. 
Marguerite A. Elger, president; Margaret 
G. Dugan, coresponding secretary; Anna 
M. McGean, treasurer. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association.—Regu- 
lar meetings held on the second Monday 
of each month in Normal College at 4 p 
m. Sarah R. Watkins, president; Ida 
Vatet, secretary. 

Teachers’ Association, Borough of 
Queens. —- Regular meetings the fourth 
Saturday in April and October and De- 
cember at the Flushing high school. 
John F. Quigley, president; Julia A. 
Green, corresponding secretary. 


VARIETIES. 
Bobby—“There goes Miss  Jinkins. 
They say her dad has no end of money.” 
Harry—I think, if he were willing, I'd 
be able to find an end for it; at least, I 
could try.” 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palo, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Wika 
ave e er in 


Telegram.—Can 
Martha Umbrecht, Wilmington, Del., Jan. 30. 


From Miss Umbrecht, Jan. 30. 


igh school.—To Supt. Gorton, Jan, 31. 
Telegram.—W ili take teacher from Wilmin 
Miss Umbrecht reached here on time and 

please ue.— Supt. Gorton, Feb. 4. 


notice of the position, 
salary $65). 


Telegram.—Cav get released, sufficient inducements warranting change. 


WILMINGTON TO YONKERS; WASHINGTON TO WILMINGTON: 


Wvker floall 


retuses, preferring to finish second degree at 
ill wire you to morrow.—To Supt. Charles £. 


ou get released to take German, Yonkers, seven to eight hundred? Tclegraph.—7o 


Write full particulars.— 


Telegram.—For eight hundred you can have Martha Umbrecht, native German, college graduate, four 
et high school teaching, superior character, scholarship, and teaching. Now Wilmington, Delaware, 


on. Send her immediate!y.— Supt. 
8 at work, 


Gorton, Jan. 31. 
I like her appearance and: believe she will 


Acting upon your advice I called on the superintendent at Wilmington tne very day I received yo 
I am very glad to say that I secured the ish, 
Thank you for your trouble and kindness.— 4. Blanche Durfee, Washington, D. C., Feb. 4. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


lace as teacher of German and Eng . 


MERICAN : : : 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


introduces to Colle ° 
Schools, and Fam 


parents about 


T’e Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends coll and normal duates, specialists, and other teachers 
schools, and fatnilies. Advises parer out schools, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Prompt attention 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU tees, 


tticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educatora in i . 
sitions all over the United States. : 


Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S-—, Bellows Falls, Vt, 
registered, asking for a piace near Borton. 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Good teachers get good serviee at 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; Y. M.C. A. Bldg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 


Established 1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U, 8, 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. | 


Oldest west of the Hudson. 


direct work. Good positions for good teachers. 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (H), Allentown, Pa. 


Operates in every State, 


Best facilities, efficient service, 
Register now. Circulars free, 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Centur 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 
SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pl. 
PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St, 

SAN F RAD CIBCO, Cal., 420 Far rott Bld 
Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block 


Bldg. 
Cooper Bidg. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 

2-A Beacon St. ton. 
., Los Angeles. 
for Agency Manua:. 


in that field. For full information write to 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very saccessful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. Corr 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of ail Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 

Rents and Sells Schoo! Pr 

espondence is invited 


operty. 


is 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 


Third Grade Teacher Wanted at Once. 
GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. A 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. . 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Address 


4 
$ Winship 

Teachers’ 
Agency 


SaAAAAAAAA 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . 


- « Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 
Has filled hundreds of places 

Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
Wo. EF. Oth St.. New Vork. 


Teachers Wanted sr. 
UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
montus by sending ONE NEW yearly 


subscription. 
NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. — 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 


free of cost. 
Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JourNAL oF EDUCATION, 
29-4 Beacon St., Boston, 


: 
z 
SC“ 
| 
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FOR BIRD DAY. 


“WINGS AT REST.” 


A practical and popular dialogue for 
Bird Day Exercises in the Schoolroom. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsurp, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
| HORACE MANN in a readable style. it is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condi- 
tions, socially, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 


ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
is 


It is adapted for Grammar and _ Intermediate | with al the ty. 


‘grades, and very effective in presentation. 


Single Copies, . . 5 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
NEW YORK: 43 E. 19th St. BOSTON: 29-A Beacon St. 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo! 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Norma! Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


{ 1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 
2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 


Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


Admirable 
Features 


3 
4,4 
5 
6 
.7 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 44 East 19th St. . 208 Michigan Ave. 


For Commencement Season. 
Dr. A. E. WINSHIP’S Commencement theme this year will be 
“ TAKING AND MAKING CHANCES.” 


HENRY SABIN, 
Des Moines, la. 


Address 
29-A BEACON ST., or 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAIMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. Wi wis, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 


price, 25 cents. 
000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 
* By James F. WiLxis. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 


uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan.Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 
(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. 


Order of THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., Botton. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the y 
, 4 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s W INSHIP 


subscription free. Teachers’ Agency, 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
Beacon S8t., Boston, Mass. 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


| opposed to him; and, lastly, of his st.uggles at 


College. 


On the Science and Art of Education, 
Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 


of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


| PAYNE’S LECTURES 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Life and Work. 


By 8. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exisis, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history. of educationa) 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book wil} 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own was. 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years y that. 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him: : 


-EDUUATION: 
Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascnam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to an ty address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 43 East 


NEW YORK: 


VUBLISHING 


BOSTON: 
19th Street. 29-A Beacon St. 


TALES FROM 


tary reading. 


Liberal discount 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


it has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Stupy oF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best qualit 
with attractive board binding, making a Valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


of paper, fully illustrated, 


for intreduction 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan- 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercis.s in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (6) cts.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part LI. (9) cts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar; 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded. 

Part III. (#1.00,: Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requiremet ts for admission to college. 

Part IV. (35 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 
o teachers for examination with a view to introduction, 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


If you want to receive your Journal 
regularly, be sure to notify us of your 
change in address. So many teachers 
change their address without notifying us 
of this fact, and after several months 
have elapsed, are surprised because they 
receive a statement of a subscription ac- 
count long since due. We send this 
paper to every subscriber till ordered 
stopped and all arrears are settled. We 
continue to send it to the same post-office 
till ordered to change. Save both of us 
needless worry and expense by keeping us 
posted concerning your address, A postal 
card notice to change from one office to 
another will enable us to keep our books 
straight, and avoid misunderstandings, 


New Pusiisnine Co. 


CNIVERSTLY ; wets tor Catalogues, 


 Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe - 

for theadvancement of art education, and trait- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton 
H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BrainGewaAtTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M. 


WIATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, WP. BEOKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FirousurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. Taoompson, Princina!. 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 


33 East 17th St., . 


NEW YORK 


School 
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